PREFACE 


This pamphlet has been written under the auspices of a small committee formed to 
celebrate the Millennium in Dewlish. It draws on a number of sources, including 
earlier work by Ann Prior (née Saunders, ) Biddy Matthews, Lucy Berridge and 
Martin Papworth, all of whom have kindly allowed use of their material. Thanks 
are also due to Bill Putnam for his note on the Roman villa specially prepared for 
Chapter 2. John Riley has done research on the mediaeval period. Peter Smith 
has supplied information about the men listed on the Dewlish War Memorial, and 
Mrs Matthews has allowed us to use copyright material from a booklet written by 
her father Bernard Marsh. 


Much has been gleaned from documents held in the Dorset Record Office and the 
Museum, and their permission to include certain photographs is gladly 
acknowledged. 


A number of unsolved problems remain to be dealt with, and an amount of material 
too detailed to be included in this has been acquired. It is hoped that this may 
form the basis of a larger book to be published in the not-so-distant future. 


the work has been scanned and digitised by Seth Carter. 
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Chapter 1 
PREHISTORIC DEWLISH 


Dewlish is a small unspoiled country village, lying in the centre of Dorset, between 
Dorchester and Blandford. Even quite recently it was spoken of 
difficulty of access over the years has contributed to its 
character. 


as “remote”, and 
pleasant landscape and 


Its name is a very old one, spelled very differently over the years. It’s said to be of 


Celtic origin, and to mean “Dark Stream” or “Devil’s Brook”. It was called Devenis 
in Domesday Book. 


Geology 


Dewlish is situated on the edge of a vast chalk bowl which extends south under the 
English Channel as far as Paris. Composed of the remains of shellfish from millions 
of years ago, it was pushed above the sea by volcanic action, and subjected to the 
influence of rapid changes in sea level caused by the waxing and waning of ice caps 
further north in Britain. 


The remains of the animals which inhabited the area are discovered from time to 
time, including the distinctive grinding teeth and tusks of mammoths and elephants. 
The most famous occurrence was the Dewlish Elephant Trench, where during the 
excavation of building sand in the early 1800s a narrow crack was discovered which 
contained the remains of a southern elephant (elephans meriodonalis) dating from a 
warm period about five hundred thousand years ago. One of this elephant’s tusks can 
be seen on the first floor of the Dorchester Museum, and there is a splendid picture 
of JC Mansell Pleydel and his team of excavators later in the century with the tusk 
on its pinewood support. 


4 Mr. Mansell Pleydell 
and his team of 
excavators with the 
elephant tusk now in 
Dorchester museum 


Further excavations took place in 1914 just before the First World War started 


1914 Excavations. The 
trench in the hillside 
where the elephant 
remains were found 
can be seen to the left 
of the flag. 


The excavators in 1914 
had with them an early 
motor car 


Celtic times 


A Neolithic axe was found south of the Dewlish boundary with Puddletown, and 
numerous mesolithic flints. j 


The Bronze Age in Dewlish is represented in the landscape by four bowl barrows on 
Lords Down, on the south side of the Blandford/Dorchester road. They were 
excavated by the antiquarian Charles Varne Just before the area was brought into 
cultivation, probably between 1839 and 1848. The group seem to have been quite a 
large barrow cemetery; when the Down was ploughed in the early 1970s ring ditches 
were seen from aerial photographs Suggesting another 4 or 5 barrows in addition to 
the 7 already known to have existed. 


Other barrows were listed in the Royal Commission report; they can no longer be 
seen on the ground but can be seen from the air as soil marks. 


The Doles Hill Celtic field system is the largest surviving in Dorset. Its remains cover 
Puddletown, Piddlehinton, Piddletrenthide and Cheselbourne. The system just 
crosses the western edge of Dewlish and is visible as earthworks and as soil marks. 
Traces of small fields can be seen from aerial photographs of Dewlish, mainly on the 
downland and Chebbard, land that has been brought into cultivation more recently. 
The distribution of these fields suggests that Celtic fields once covered a large area 
of Dewlish, farmed by small scattered farmsteads. The structures were probably 
small round huts roofed with thatch. A replica of such a farmstead can now be seen 
(2000) at Bradford Peverell, to the west of Dorchester. 


Just south of Dewlish Church, the north-west side of the field has traces of an 
irregular pattern of enclosures together with a large number of circular pits. These 
were revealed in the drought of 1976; excavation indicated a late pre-Roman Iron 
Age date. The one pit excavated was typical of Iron Age grain storage pits. 


By now the land had taken its present form. The parish of Dewlish, the boundaries 
of which were settled in Saxon times some 1200 years ago, covers no more than 
some two thousand acres, but it spreads over three parallel valleys which all drain 
southwards towards the River Piddle. The western valley is drained by a stream 
called the Cheselbourne which runs through the village of the same name. The 
middle valley, round which Dewlish is centred, is drained by the Devil’s Brook, 
which is joined by the Cheselbourne in the watermeadows south of the village. The 
eastern valley is called Dennet’s Bottom, and there is presently no trace of any 
Stream, though there must have been for it to take the form it does. 
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Chapter 2 


THE ROMANS . 
Next came the Romans, who built an important villa on the high ground to the south 
of the present village. 


Between 1969 and 1979 Bill Putnam together with students from Weymouth College 
of Education (later to become Bournemouth University) carried out a major 
excavation on the Roman Villa. The site lies in the grounds of Dewlish House, close 
to the junction of the Devilish Brook with the stream from Cheselbourne. 


a— kitchen 
summer 
dining room 
dining room 
(heated) 


4— ‘longhouse’ 0 $ 10 15 20 25 
(demolished) fe as oo od metres 


Dewlish Roman Villa 
Excavations 1969-1979 


(demolished) WaP 1999 


The villa was of large size, with over 50 rooms in its final form. Although it was a 
bungalow, its floor area equals that of the Queen Anne house on its three floors. It 
was a very luxurious building indeed. The walls were of flint with hamstone used for 
the quoins and other dressed stone in windows and doors. The roof was partly of 
Purbeck stone tiles with hamstone ridge til 


€s and partly of red clay tile. The roof was 
at a shallow angle, at least one section being at 20 degrees. The highest points carried 
hamstone finials, one of which can be se 


en in Dorset County Museum, along with 
some other material from the villa. 


The external walls were all rendered (and probably limewashed), while the internal 


walls were elaborately painted in fresco, The excavation archive contains 184 boxes 
of fragments of the wall plaster. 


In 1999 these were laid out in a barn at Chebbard Farm, and an attempt made to 
reconstruct the decoration. Most rooms, including ceilings, had geometric designs, 
which included circles, Squares, rectangles, diamonds, and flower and leaf patterns, 
all in bright colours. Dados of maroon or grey ran round the bottom of the walls, 
often splashed with paint to suggest marble. 


Special rooms such as the triclinium (dining room, No.11) had more elaborate 
designs, including figures, probably of gods, and a spectacular seascape which it 
may be possible to reconstruct in part. However, the long history of stone robbing 
and subsequent ploughing of the site made it nearly impossible to reconstruct the 
decoration patterns of whole rooms. Nevertheless, the collection of plaster fragments 
is one of the most extensive from Roman Britain. 


Much of the plaster still retains on its backs the impression of the structure of the 
walls and ceilings to which it was attached. The walls were of flint with some stone 
and tiles, while the ceilings were of bundles of reeds tied to the ceiling joists, a 
method of construction still in use till at least the nineteenth century. 


The floors in the final phase were of mosaic in almost every room. Skilled 
Mosaicists, no doubt from Durnovaria (Dorchester), laid plain mosaics in working 
Tooms, and complex designs in the main public rooms. 


Room 11 had a scene of wild animals in its main rectangular part, of which 
unfortunately only one corner survives. This is of a leopard attacking a gazelle, and 
is of a quality rarely surpassed anywhere in the Roman world. It hangs on the back 
Stairs at Dewlish House. 


The mosaic which was 
4! in the dining room of 
4 the Roman Villa. 


In the changing room of the baths (room No.25) sinking of the floors after the 
collapse of the villa has preserved two mosaics from the plough, one replacing the 
other after a period of use. Both are displayed jin Dorset County Museum, and there 
was a startling change in the fashion for mosaics between the two. The older is 
entirely erns in red, white, and black, while the later 


made up of geometric patt 
mosaic shows a procession of fantastic sea creatures swimming round the room led 
by Cupid on a dolphin. 


This mosaic from the 
Roman Villa is in 
Dorchester Museum. It 
shows fantastic sea 
creatures swimming 
round the room. It was 
in the changing room 
of the baths. 


y a wealthy member of the 


The earliest villa was built about 250AD, probably b 
10 


Durotriges, the Romano-British tribe which lived in Dorset. It consisted of a simple 
long-house type building with the living quarters at one end and the Fini building at 
the other (rooms 31-34). The external walls were of flint, but the internal peititions 
were of timber. Already at this stage the walls were plastered and decorated 


Towards the end of the 3rd century the farm was rebuilt and it is clear that anew 
owner had much more wealth at his disposal. The old long-house was extended and 
converted entirely into farm buildings (rooms 31-38). The large aisled barn was now 
over 35m long. The living accommodation was a new building at right angles to the 
barn, and measured nearly 75m long. It had 30 rooms, though at this stage there were 
no mosaic floors. 


At a date soon after 350AD the property seems to have changed hands again. It may 
have lain derelict for a short time. The new owners with even greater resources at 
their disposal demolished the farm buildings entirely, replacing them with a small 
square temple and a suite of offices. The living quarters were totally rebuilt on almost 
the same plan, but with extended baths and a whole new kitchen suite projecting out 
the back. The Dining Room was given its grand semicircular apse and a sliding front 
partition, which made it possible to open it up to the courtyard on warm summer 
evenings! Now almost every room had its mosaic floor. 


Another mosaic being uncovered during the excavation of the Roman Villa 
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the villa remained a private house, but much more likely that 
te edicated to one of the old pagan god 

j ral religious complex d ee 

: ear iii the Apostate in 361AD encouraged a revival of the old gods, ae 

a, made resources available for the purpose. The new owner of Dewlish very 

Rely ‘aurped on this bandwagon, as did the builders of the temple within the 

1 


ramparts of Maiden Castle. 


d its offices were ploughed away lon 

i hat the floors of the temple and ‘ ig ago. 
a = aa which undoubtedly existed here, still been intact, we would have 
sone the identity of the deity, whose worship flourished here for about half a 


century. 


It is just possible that 


: Britain looming, the villa was derelic 
F 400AD, with the end of Roman erelict 
na me land was still farmed, of course, and it may be farm workers who camped 


out on the fine mosaics and left the traces of their fireplaces. 


Before long some parts of the building caught fire, elsewhere the roof timbers rotted, 
and gradually the forces of nature reduced the once proud house toa heap of rubble. 
Throughout the intervening centuries, people in search of building materials came to 
the site and dug. Eventually the mounds were so reduced that it was Possible to 
plough over the top, and so the villa lay quietly until its rude awakening in 1969, 

The excavators would like to record their thanks to Tony Boyden for permission to 
excavate and for financial support, to John Boyden for help in many ways including 
the loan of his barn to study the wall plaster, and to the people of Dewlish for their 
support during the dig. The full report of the work will be published soon (2000) with 


the help of a grant from the Leverhulme Trust. 

An unusual feature of the excavations was the discovery of two underground cold 
stores over 18 feet deep, in which food could be kept well below the surface 
temperature in summer. 

Although the villa provides valuable historical and architectural evidence for Roman 


Dorset, there were very few finds of objects normally associated with Roman sites; 
this is clearly because the owner abandoned the buildings of his own volition and 


took all his belongings with him. 


The excavations which took place from 1969 to 1979 were completed by infilling the 
villa and grassing it over to protect it. Its location can be seen, but nothing more. 
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Chapter 3 


NORMAN AND MEDIAEVAL DEWLISH 


Nothing is recorded for several hundred years, and there have been no excavations 
of what were probably very poor houses at the time. 


The extreme drought of 1976 revealed many parch marks; a lane was found 
associated with the main Roman villa coming from the south corner of the field, 
passing to the south-west of the villa and turning at right angle to the north-east. A 
system of small square or rectangular fields could be seen and excavation indicated 
that these were Ist or 2nd century. : 


From then until the Saxon charters of Cheselbourne nothing left a dateable mark on 
the landscape, yet by Domesday the area of settlement had shifted to the present site 
and an open field system was laid out around differing completely from the Roman 
system. 


Parish Boundary 
The parish has an unusual shape, caused by two later additions, Chebbard to the West 
and Milborne Wood to the East. 


The boundary between Dewlish and Chebbard is marked by the Cheselbourne valley, 
and that between Dewlish and the Wood by Dennet’s Bottom. 


The earliest reference to the original parish boundary is a Saxon Charter of 859 AD, 
which surveys the limits of Cheselbourne. 


The conclusion is that the parish boundary between Dewlish and Cheselbourne was 
probably the same then as it is now. 


It is not until 1664 that the parish boundary of Dewlish is seen in any detail. 


A map of this date shows Dewlish without Milborne Wood and what seems to be only 
a small fragment of the present area of Chebbard, befo e the changes which gave 


Chebbard its present shape. 
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A Map of Dewlish showing the parish boundary 


to Bingham's Melcombe 
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Post-Domesday Dewlish 
In the time of Edward the Confessor, Dewlish was held by Brithric the Saxon as part 


of his manor of Cranborne, which itself was part of the Honour of Gloucester. His 
grandfather had been known as Snow because of his fair complexion, and John Riley 
surmises that some of his good looks must have been inherited by Brithric. 


In the first half of the eleventh century Brithric was sent as ambassador to the court 
of Baldwin, Count of Flanders,, to arrange the marriage of ihe Count’s elder daughter 
Judith to Tostig, a brother of Edward the Confessor’s wife Edith. During his stay 
there the youngest daughter of the Court, Matilda, fell in love with Brithric and 
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proposed marriage to him. She assumed he could not refuse such a glittering 
proposal. She was a princess, and her mother was a daughter of the King of France. 
But Brithric did refuse, Malilda was furious and humiliated, and vowed that one day 
she would have her revenge. 


In due course, Matilda married William, Duke of Normandy, and after 1066 and 
William’s victory over the Saxons at the Battle of Hastings she became Queen of 
England. Now was the time for her to have her revenge on Brithric. She had him 
arrested “in his chapel at Hanley, the same day he had procured St Wolston the 
Bishop to consecrate it; whence he was thrust into prison, where shortly after he 
died”. All his lands (including Dewlish) were confiscated and given to Matilda. 


Matilda died in 1083, and her lands reverted to the Crown. Domesday Book (1086) 
says “Craneburn had belonged to Queen Maud (Matilda), but then to the King. The 
King holds Craneburn”. 


[Victoria County History of Dorset vol 3 p46. “Count Alan, Lord of Richmond in 
Yorkshire, held the 15 hide manor of Dewlish in Doret. He held no other land in the 
area, and his possession of this solitary manor is rendered more inexplicable by the 
fact that it had formerly belonged to Beorhtric son of Aelfgar whose lands generally 
passed to Queen Maud”). 


The earliest written reference to Dewlish is in 1086AD in the Domesday Book. “Earl 
Alan of Brittany holds Devenis of the King. Britric held it in King Edward’s name 
and it was taxed for 15 hides, of these there are 5 hides in the demesne and therein 3 
ploughs and 13 servi and 19 villains and 6 borders [48 people mentioned] with 6 
ploughs. There are 15 acres of meadow and pasture and 23 quarentens in length and 
breadth. It was and is worth 23(pounds).” 


The area of Dewlish parish can be roughly checked from the Domesday Book. A hide 
was the area of land which was assumed to support a peasant family for a year, and 
therefore its size depended on the quality of the soil. A possible average for Dorset 
Downland would be 120 acres. 15 hides would conveniently give the area of Dewlish 
in 1086 as 1800 acres, instead of the 2164 of today (which includes the later additions 
of Chebbard and Milborne Wood). 


When William the Conqueror died in 1087 the lands passed to Robert Fitzhamon, a 
nephew of the Conqueror. It was with Robert that the Dewlish connection with 
Tewkesbury begins. A number of monks from Cranborne went to Tewkesbury and 
under the magnificent Abbey church began to rise. The new monastery was so 
Successful that Robert gave the tithes of Dewlish to the Abbey of Tewkesbury. 
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Robert Fitzhamon had four daughters, but had no son to succeed him. After his death 
King Henry I married the eldest to his illegitimate son, Robert, and made him Ear] of 


Gloucester. Thus Dewlish passed to him. 


There is no evidence that either Fitzhamon or the Earl of Gloucester ever visited 
Dewlish, but the latter captured the castle at Wareham in 1142, so was certainly in 
the area. It was about this time that the part of Dewlish church which dates from 
Norman times was built, and one can assume that between them they paid for this to 


be done. 


Under the Earls of Gloucester Dewlish was held as a tenancy by the family of Govis 
or Gouvis, who perhaps lived in the moated house in the valley. There are certainly 
references to “the house of William de Govis at Develisch”. 


De Govis’s son, another William, left only two daughters as his heirs, and the elder 
married Sir John Latimer. Thus Dewlish came into the hands of the Latimers about 
1299 in the reign of Edward I, and remained so for some 200 years. 


The village seems to have had some importance in the 1200s and 1300s. In 1264 a 
yearly fair was granted to the village and also a market to be held on Fridays. The 
market charter is interesting as it gives the village town status, and may also explain 
the long thin plots of land running back from houses in the south-west of the village 
(ie the previous row including the pub). One of these plots survives to the north of 
the crossroad. These may be mediaeval burgage plots created behind the merchants’ 
houses, a phenomenon common enough in mediaeval market towns but rare in 
villages like Dewlish. 


While the present pamphlet was being written, Martin Papworth came across a 
document part of which he has transcribed for us. It listed lands held or influenced 
by Milton Abbey. One of them was an extent of Dewlish listed in lands once held by 
Alured de Lincoln who died in 1264, but seems to have been written on the death of 
William de Govis, who succeeded him and died in 1299, His heirs were shown as 
his children John, then aged 14, and Alice age 10. 


The demesne of the Manor included buildings within the court, a garden with certain 
closes adjacent to it, a dovecote, 452 cres of arable land, 14 acres of meadows, and 
215 acres of woodland. 


There are earthworks at Court Close east of the Church, including what seems to be 
a moated site. It probably contained the residence of the mediaeval Lord. The other 
earthworks include a large embanked enclosure subdivided by banks and scarps 
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together with the remains of closes, possibly belonging to a mediaeval village. (By 
1635, which is the earliest documentation of the site, Court Close was being used for 
pasture). 


There is then a list of 17 named freeholders, holding land for themselves and their 
heirs in perpetuity. They include John de la haule, who “holds one virgate” (24 acres) 
“and 8 acres and one water mill for himself and his heirs in perpetuity. It is worth 
with all its profits 20s and it renders per annum at the four aforesaidtimes 14s in 
equal portions and also at the feast of St. Michael 1 pound of cumin or Id and he does 
suit of court just as the aforesaid John and he does royal service”. 


The freeholders’ list ends “The parson of the parish of Develysh holds formerly 
particular lands for himself and the Church in perpetuity and he renders per annum 
at the Feast of Purification of the Blessed Mary 2s by customary service”. 


Between them the freeholders owned 348 acres of land. There were then listed 11 
customary tenants holding 24 acres each, and 13 holding 12 acres each, totalling 420 
acres. Finally there were 24 cottagers holding 24 acres in all together with their 
cottages and curtilages. This gives a total for the village of 1471 acres, to which 
presumeably had to be added common land and waste. 


Another clue to the prosperity of Dewlish at this time is the assize roll of 1332, the 
highest assessment of Dewlish is 21s43/4d which is more than Dorchester at 20s, 
Bridport at 20s and Wareham at 20s (this indicates prosperity, not size or 
importance). 


The period of 200 years, which included the Black Death (started from a ship at 
Melcombe Regis), the Hundred Years War, and the War of the Roses is almost a 


complete blank as regards Dewlish. 


In the Tudor muster rolls of 1539 Dewlish could only raise 11 fighting men and only 
6 of these could be armed - 4 by the Lord of the Manor Baskett and 2 who owned 
their own weapons. By 1569 there were only 8 able bodied men. It seems that 
Dewlish underwent a decline, but that this was partly righted by the 1600s, when 35 
hearths were taxed and the court leet documents list a similar number of leaseholders. 


During this 200 year period a certain amount is known about the Latimers. The last 
of them died in 1505, leaving only one daughter, Edith, married to Sir John 
Mordaunt, the Speaker of the House of Commons. Thus Dewlish passed to the 


Mordaunts. 


Lp 


Lewis, the third Lord Mordaunt, who died in 1601, solg 
, it 


They held Dewlish until 
o was married to a sister of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


to Lawrence Radford, wh 
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Chapter 4 


THE MANOR HOUSE AND THE COURT LEETS 


With the Radfords we come to comparatively “modern” times, some four hundred 


years ago. It was almost certainly they who built the Manor House (now Manor 
Farm) beside the Church, at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


The year in which the house was built is not certain, but it was about 1630, because 
it is similar in appearance to a house near Maiden Newton called Wynford Eagle 
which was built in 1630. 


Manor Farm 
photographed in the 
late 1800s. 


Inside the house, both upstairs and down, is much beautiful 17th century panelling 
lining the walls. In several rooms the panels are plain, but in others they are carved 
with roses, and in the dining room is a fireplace, above which are three carved panels 
in the form of strapwork, a 16th century design. 


It is known that early in the last century the house fell into decay, and was not 
restored until later. Kelly’s Directory says “ having fallen into decay was partially 
restored but much reduced in dimensions.” Before this the house may have been 
larger, for equidistant from the house on the west and south sides under the lawn may 
be found stones and gravel which were possibly the foundations of the walls of a 
much larger building. 


During the Civil War in 1642 to 1649, the Binghams of Binghams Melcombe were 
Parliamentarians, whilst Colonel Arthur Radford of Dewlish was a Royalist. In 1645 
his lands, valued at £300 per year, were confiscated, but he regained them, with a due 
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s son and heir, another Arthur, is described as being of a 
dissolute character, married a light woman and died 1674 (aged 22); after which a 
d about his sanity and the validity of his will. He was succeedeq 
but he died at the age of 20 without issue. His three sisters 
d Wadham Strangways, fourth son of Giles 
Manor of Dewlish passed into the hands of 


payment of £750. Hi 


question was raise 
by his brother Thomas, 
became co-heirs; Elizabeth marrie 
Strangways of Melbury, and most of the 
the Strangways, later Earls of Ilchester. 


| of Ilchester became the Lord of the Manor of Dewlish, and the 
principal landowner. But the Strangways never lived at the Manor House in Dewlish. 
They owned Manors all over the country, and themselves lived at Melbury. The 
Manor House and farm were always let to tenants, right down to their sale to Sir 
Emest Debenham, from whom Peter Frampton’s father bought them in 1943. 


Thus the Ear! 


Part of the manor, that part which we now associate with Dewlish House and Park, 
had been sub-let long before the Strangways acquired the Manor. The family 
concerned were the Basketts, who paid a rent to the Lord of the Manor. (See Chapter 


6 for more of the Basketts.) 


The concept of a manor was established by the time of Domesday Book. All land was 
thereafter held by a lord (known as a tenant in chief) by grant from the Crown, and 
at a local level all land was held by tenants of that lord. Copyhold land had to be 
transferred at the lord's court held each year, but it became more usual to transfer 
land by a lease, or freehold enfranchisement. All remaining copyhold land was 
enfranchised on 1 January 1926, and all remaining manorial incidents were 
extinguished on 1 January 1936. 


The term “Lord of the Manor” is now obsolete, though it has become a saleable 
commodity. The purchaser obtains nothing for his money. In recent times the 
Ilchester Estate sold the meaningless title to a Mr Cyril Woods of Canada. He and his 
wife visited Dewlish in 1998 and signed the Visitor’s Book in the Church as “The 
Lord and Lady of Dewlish”. Mr Woods then sold the title on to Mr Bill Newman of 
London, a martial arts expert who believed that it would be good for his image. He 
now displays “Lord of Dewlish” on his business cards. 


The Court Leets 
A record of life in Dewlish since [1600] is to be found in the Court Leet documents. 


The Court Leet was a mediaeval introduction. The right to hold a court lect 
represented the transfer of jurisdiction from the royal courts to the Lord of the Manor. 
Originally even major crimes could be tried, but'over the years more and more were 
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transferred to the crown courts. In Dewlish the Court Leet was held at the same time 
as the Court Baron, the manorial court responsible for the internal regulation of the 
manor. 


It proved difficult to locate the Dewlish records, but eventually they turned up in a 


mountain of boxes of papers belonging to the Ilchester estates which are now in the 
Record Office. 


The Court Leet records so far inspected start from 1635. They are still perfectly 
legible, though the writing is sometimes poor. 


What happened was that 12 or more jurors were appointed each year, and two of 
them were sworn to make a report of the proceedings. It is shown as “signed” by 
them, but sometimes their names are shown with a cross “his mark”. Clearly 
someone skilled in writing had done the job for them. 


The jurors “presented” to the court their findings. Many points came down from year 
to year and were to an extent a guarantee of the rights of the tenants against the lord. 


A hayward was appointed each year, whose job was to supervise the making of hay 
and harvesting. There was a tythingman responsible for tithes, who was liable to 
inspection by the sheriff of the county once a year. 


The court was convened once a year. There were fines levied for non-attendance on 
the freeholders - the heirs of John Morton, Baronet, the heirs of James Long, Baronet, 
Thomas Skinner and Thomas Gundrey. The fine was 2/-6d. The freeholders do not 
ever seem to have attended. 


The copyhold lease of a tenement by ancient custom could be let without permission 
of the lord for a year and a day. If the tenant died or had to leave, their best beast was 
forfeit to the Lord of the Manor. 


The times of common grazing were stated. Tenants could graze on the wheatfield 
stubble at Woodberrytide, Barley field at Michaelmas, with their own cows, horses 
and sheep. No other animals except sheep on the sheep down. 


Persons having gosses and turks were not to let them out of their own yard ... penalty 
10/-, likewise pigs. 


Copyhold tenants could lop or top such trees as had formerly been lopped or topped 
for firewood, and also wood trees or hollow trees without leave of the Lord..also 


al 


wood for repairing houses or tenements. 


Here are some excerpts from what the jurors presented to the Court. 


“The hedge against the wheat field, to be trimmed by the 5th November. Penalty jgy. 
for default.” 


“Present the sheep bridges to be out of repair and to be mended by William Oxford 
(the miller).” 


Next entry, William Oxford and Thomas Gaulton fined for assaulting the hayward, 
7/6 and 10/- respectively. William Oxford was a juror in 1736, so he must have been 


thought to be of good standing. 


Christopher Gaulton was fined for not keeping up his gate on Milborne land ..he must 
sufficiently repair it within one week, or he would incur another fine, £1 in all, 


Cattle trespassing out of due season were impounded, and the owner fined 2d before 
the hayward released it. (The pound was situated in Pound Lane. At the same place, 
just over the ford -where the bridge in the village now stands - there were a number 


of paupers’ cottages.) 


When the Constable was appointed to be in office for one year, he had to swear his 
oath before the Court or before His Majesty’s Justice of the county within ten days. 
In default he was fined £5, quite a lot of money in those days. In 1746 Elizabeth 
Newman was charged to find a constable for Dewlish. The duty to act as constable 
or find a satisfactory substitute seems to have rotated between properties. Women 
tenants could not act, so always had to find a substitute. 


“No sheep on the common lanes, or no cattle turned out without a follower”, so the 
small boys would have had to stay with the grazing cattle as had been the practice 
since time immemorial. 


In 1745, 2 houses had to be kept in good repair, and made good, penalty for not doing 
so 10/- per house. 


In 1749 it stated “No tenant having common for one or more horses within the 
commonable places within the Manor, and not willing to run horses shall stock more 
than one cow”. 


There is another 1749 entry “Goats have been kept by Christopher Gaulton at a place 
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called Langlands, ina close called Peaky, a three common close. This has been 
neglected and out of repair.” The penalty was two guineas, but as it was in the 
possession of Edmund Morton Pleydell he should repair the gate”. 


Again in 1749, the road at Dewlish Ford was out of repair, a ditch was to be filled in 
by William Foot, at Little Tatcombe, penalty ten shillings. 


In 1750 the death was reported of William Oxford, a tenant of the manor (buried 25 
November 1749). 


In 1752 “We present the stocks to be out of repair and order a new pair to be set up 
by the parish of Dewlish by St Andrews Day next on the penalty of five shillings 
making defaut. 


In 1755 a Hang (What was a Hang?) belonging to Thomas Skinner was moved away 
from its ancient place at Dewlish Ford, it was to be moved to where it formerly stood, 
within a month .. penalty 20/-, also a hedge above the hang, likewise, and below to 
Elizabeth Newman .. keep it in repair or fines would be levied. There were to be no 
ox-carts up Newmans Hill, this is the hill where the bridlepath passes along the top 
of Dewlish Manor Wood. 


In 1756 “We present a stone bridge called Taps Bridge to be out of repair..” 


1758 “We present Sarah Oxford to erect a sufficient timber bridge for sheep to pass 
and repass above the Mill by Christmas next on the penalty of forty shillings on 
making default.” 


1765 “We present two bridges to be out of repair, one ata place called Yards, and the 
other at a place called the Moot, and that they both belong to the Lord of the Manor 


to repair the same. 


“We present William Oxford for and in respect of the Mill Tenement within this 
Manor to serve in the office of Constable for the year ensuing (or find a sufficient 
deputy) on the penalty of fifty shillings making default. John Vincent son sworn in 
his stead” 


“We continue to present that David Robert Mitchell Esq hath no right in the Manor 
or common lanes within this Manor for any sort of cattle.. 


morially been kept up at a place called 


1772 « th time imme ” 
2 We present 3 Gate he Ansty (to whom it belonged)”. He was 


Newmans Hill ..to be repaired by William 
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fined one pound in 1773. 


1773 Deaths reported of Sarah Oxford (buried 13/1/1773) and Mary Oxford, tenants 


of this Manor, since the last Court. 


ed the Court record as sworn Officer. 


1774 William Oxford sign 
he office of Tythingman for Dewlish Tything 


“We present William Oxford to serve t 
for the year ensuing. Sworn. 

“We present the Pound to 
repair within one month..” 


be out of repair and order the same to be put into proper 


to the Dwelling House now in the 


1776 “We present the Chimneys belonging 
to be out of repair and a danger of 


occupation of David Winson and Robert Riggs 


fire..” 


1779 “We present that no person or persons living at a place called the Island in this 
Manor shall keep any ducks to annoy or filth the common stream of water on the 
penalty of ten shillings making default, and order William Foot the Hayward to give 


them immediate notice of this our order.” 


1781 “We present that William Oxford hath no right in the Common Lanes or Moor, 
nor no right to feed two horses upon no part of the Common Sheep Down, nor no 


other sort of cattle, if he does this contrary to our order the Hayward to impound them 


and to take 2d for every offence.” 


1783 “We present there is no Wagon Way from Col Mitchells up Newmans Hill 
towards Milborne.” 


1787 “We present that there ought to be two sheep bridges over the Mill Stream 
above the Mill. We therefore order the Miller, William Oxford, or his tenant, to erect 
two bridges accordingly, and to replace the bridge below the Mill Tail within a month 
from the date hereof under the penalty of 20s making default.” 
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Chapter 5 
THE CHURCH 


Acharter of Henry I dated 1100AD confirms that the church at Divelis belonged to 
the Abbey of Tewkesbury. It is again mentioned when Henry VIII gave the Rectory 
together with that of Mylborne to Michel Lyster and thence the tithes went to the 
Baskett family who held them until 1602. In or about 1803 the great tithes belonged 
to Thomas Gundrey, and in 1867 to Sir John Michel. The patronage eventually came 
to Viscountess Rachel de Montmorency, and was later held by the Rev John Baillie. 


Not all of the church existed in the 12th century, but the north and west doorways and 
the nave would appear to be of Norman origin (see plan). The tower was built later - 
in the fourteenth century - and was covered in ivy until recent times. It contains three 
bells - a treble 1724, second 1663, and tenor inscribed “IW 1620 In God Rejoice”. 


The chancel is late fifteenth century, and the roof here is concealed by a segmental 
plaster ceiling. This was recently removed in the nave to disclose an arch-braced 
collar-beam roof in five bays, possibly of the 15th or 16th centuries. The north aisle 
is date 16th century, while south arcade was possibly added when the church was 
considerably restored in 1872. The north porch is 18th century, the vestry 19th. 


1] Dewlish Church 
| photographed from the 
east, 


The font is 13th century. There exist some examples of Jacobean woodwork in the 
pulpit and choirstalls. The cup and cover are said to be by Stratford, dated 1574; the 
Paten 1638. the brass almsdish is German, of the 16th century. 

The communion rails are mainly late 17th century, but the communion table is 
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modern. 


The walls of the building are of knapped flint with bands of stone, while the tower is 
of coursed rubble. The nave is roofed with Westmoreland or Cornish slates, and ee 
x: : 


parts have stone-slabbed roofs. 


The main door is 18th century. 


There are monuments and windows which are dedicated to people who have lived in 


the village. 


In particular there are a number commemorating the Michel family and their 
descendants who lived at Dewlish House. 


One of the angels on the Michel family 
tombs. 


In the churchyard is the tomb of on 
A e Thomas Creech (di i 
he was “grandfather to Mr Creech the poet”. einen 
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Vicars 

Since 1327 Dewlish and Milborne have shared the same vicar, It is true to say the 
the two parishes have both had independent councils, wind to this da’ sks e 
themselves without becoming too much involved in each other’s ocetbce "There 
was grazing land in Dewlish enjoyed by the vicar, and certain hints in Hutchins that 
there might have been a vicarage by the side of the church before the Manor Piange 
was built. The name of Parsonage Farm tends the same way. 


There is a note in Hutchins quoting the Rev Thomas King in 1658, stating “that he 
did his duty, twice every Sunday, at each of his two churches, without much pain and 
waste of spirit”. His vicarage being of small value, he could not give such allowance 
for an assistant as would satisfy a man fit for the business, and for that reason desired 
an augmentation. 


The vicar had the responsibility for the chapel at Coles Farm, last used in 1660. There 
is no evidence of the exact whereabouts of this - it may have been under the same 
roof as the living accommodation. 


John Wood senior became vicar in 1799, being succeeded by his son John Wood 
junior, father and son serving the parish for 54 years. His son was only 24 when he 
took over office. He was a graduate of St John’s College, Cambridge, and became the 
school teacher at Milton Abbas school. It is said that the pupils there attained a high 
level of scholarship under his guidance, and he became a much loved parish priest. 


He was succeeded by George Stuart. He had only nine months to live after being 
elected vicar. In the registers his handwriting becomes more and more illegible, and 
eventually his own death is recorded by the verger, with an explanation that he had 
been dying all the time he had been living in the village. 


The next vicar was George Hadley, who served from 1835 to 1854, and who seems 
to have taken on his shoulders all the hardships that his parishioners were suffering 
at the time. There was great poverty in the Dorset agricultural communities. There is 
a letter in the Record office from him to the Earl of Ilchester begging him to help ease 
their distress. (Lord IIchester had established a Poor House for the village in 1837.) 
The Earl and General Michel of Dewlish House each gave £5, which went into the 


clothing club and to help to buy coal for fires. 


Mr Hadley had also asked (from a letter of reply from the Earl of Ilchester) for a 
portion of land for the labourers to use as allotments. This was not well received. “Mr 
Hadley,” he wrote “A field for this purpose of yours - T have no land that is fit for the 
purpose. As there is scarce any sacrifice that I would not make to confer the great and 
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ewlish.” Mr Hadley apparently begged the 


morally essential boon to the Poor of D 
“Could it be instantly?” 


Earl to visit his Manor, and offered to be his host .. 
There is further correspondence about the state of the church, and a possibility that a 


part may be in danger of falling. 

om the Earl stating that “T shall give allotments to the poor, 
although I much fear it will not be as beneficial to them 8 I desire.” He goes on to 
explain the difficulty in abstracting land from Harding s Farm (Manor Farm). “I 
confess I still feel so much delicacy about it. I hope It may be managed at present, 
and ways to answer the purpose. I will see Harding and request labourers have land 


Then a letter is sent fr 


for potatoes.” 
vas Thomas A Blair. He built himself a more imposing 
as grandfather to an eminent writer, Eric Blair (George 


| Farm” and “1984”, 


Following George Hadley v 
vicarage in Milborne. He w 
Orwell), who wrote “Anima 
s only in the benefice for one year, and was 
ly, Nigel Gresley, in 1880. He wrote a 
he remote villages, at the rate 
pected to pay £250 a year, 
aid “school work is rare 


a Gresley, who wa 
ember of his fami 
ties of “maintaining clergy in th 
hen”. The villages couldn't be ex 
m about the parishes. He s 
d”. He foresaw the time when one clergyman 


The next vicar was 
succeeded by another mi 
booklet about the difficul 
of pay they were getting t 
as well as a sturdy pony to carry hi 
and it is hard to augment our stipen 


would be responsible for five or six parishes. 


David Smart became vicar in 1889, and continued until 1907. 

nd difficult man to have occupied the living was CW Lloyd 

907, and remained as vicar for 24 years 
After two years the 

dy by tipping all their 
hill on the Blandford 


The most maligned ai 
Evans. He took over from David Smart in | 
in spite of the bad relationship he had with his parishioners. 
villagers of Milborne did something straight out of Thomas Har 
rubbish on his doorstep. One night an effigy was placed on the 
road, in the shape of a black garbed figure which could only be the vicar. 


a ey = ay flight, and lived the rest of his life travelling back and forward on 

sine e : buses. He cut his services short to accommodate this. The 

ie nose yi ee i“ occasion there was only 11/2d on the plate. The impact 
persisted for decades, and ca 5 

Baie ahiceh, used people to attend the chapels rather 


Theodor B oe 
r Brocher replaced him in 1931, and still appeared in Kellys Directory when 
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it was last published in 1939, 


Mr Baillee came in 1959, and was a great innovator. He initiated a Common Life 
scheme, which meant various parishes combined together for certain festivals, and 
their parishioners were taken by coaches to share services. There were celebrations 
held at Milton Abbas, when several thousand people attended the rallies. The services 
on Bulbarrow were started in his time. Unfortunately his health deteriorated, and he 
removed to Peru. He was made the patron of the living by Miss Rachel Montmorency 
of Dewlish House, and he was still the patron when the living was transferred in the 
1970s. 


Mr Spruyt, who followed Mr Baillee, was a young energetic father of six, who 
worked hard on raising funds. He left for Jersey in 1978, and was replaced by Peter 
Matthews, whose wife Biddy put together much information about times past in 
Dewlish and Milborne. He was succeeded by Peter Grewcock. 


The present incumbent is Richard Thomson. Norman Beggs, who was ordained after 
coming to live in Dewlish, acts as a non-stipendiary in churches in the area. 


The Parish Registers 

The parish register for Dewlish dates from 1610 (after they became compulsory), 
giving a record of births marriages and deaths, though it is not easy to read or 
understand until a system of forms calling for basic information about each event was 
introduced in 1813. However there is in the Record Office a summary indexing the 
births, marriages and deaths from 1633 to 1812 alphabetically and legibly, copied in 
index order by Grosvenor Bartelot (1868 - 1947) Vicar of Fordington. He was a 
renowned Dorset antiquarian and rector of Fordington St George. 


He wrote “Dewlish is the adjoining parish to Milbore St Andrew and was and is a 
chapelry attached to it and served by the same vicar. The earliest extant Register book 
is a vellum volume 13”x7” considerably mouse eaten with very many pages cut out. 
On the cover it is labelled thus “A Register of all the Christenings, marriages and 


burials in the parish of Dewlish begun in 1610.” 
Curiosities in the register not able to be indexed - 


1786 “A stranger his name not known buried 10 Feb. He was found hung in Skinner’s 
Copse, supposed to have been there several weeks.” 


1787 “Charles William Dewlish, a negro boy, baptised 22 April.” 
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The Dorset Family History Society analysed baptisms 1813 - 1837 and burials. The 


majority were labourers, but the list contains 
mason, blacksmith, gardener, shepherd, carpenter, tailor, yeoman, +l 


stonemason, shoemaker, cordwainer, bricklayer, turnpike-keeper, servant, thatcher 
baker, dairyman, butcher, farmer, innkeeper, seaman. The last entry was a Guard of 


the Exeter Mail. 


The Parish Vestry é 
Until the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, poor relief was largely controlled by 


parish vestries, where the views of the Vicar carried great weight. 


In 1859 the Parish Rate was levied at 9d for the relief of the poor. Even at this time 
paupers were sent away from the village if they could not prove their settlement. 
They were transported back to the village of their birth, because the parishes could 
ill afford to keep the poor from elsewhere. A family called Harding were removed 
back to Wareham, and a lady called Honor Frampton packed off to Cheselbourne. 


The Vestry records start in 1860. The Churchwardens were appointed to sort out the 
Common matters. 
“Ata meeting held in the Manor House at Dewlish March 25th 1861 it was proposed 


by Mr Henry Best and seconded by Mr Charles Kent that Mr Robert Rogers be 
Guardian for the said parish for the ensuing year. 


2nd It was proposed by Mr Henry Best and seconded by Mr Charles Kent that Mr 
Robert Rogers and Mr James Harding be overseers for the ensuing year. 


3 The Waywarden’s account amounting to £40-9-13/4 was examined and allowed and 


a Rate of 5d in the Pound was ordered to be collected. 


4 It was proposed by Mr Robert Rogers and seconded by Mr Henry Best that Mr 
Charles Kent be Waywarden for the coming year. 


Memorandum 25th March 1861 “It was agreed that any of the ratepayers carrying” 
their own Flints for the repairs of the roads in the Parish of Dewlish be allowed 7d a 
head for so doing.” 


1870 “Proposed by Mr Best seconded by Mr Tuck and carried that the Parish Clerk's 


fee be raised to £3 a year.” 


December 1871 “A vestry was held this day to take into consideration the 
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enlargement of the church. It was agreed that if the funds could be raised it would be 
advisable that steps should be taken to enlarge the church. The Vicar was authorized 
to state that Lord IIchester had promised £50 and Sir John Michel £100. Such a plan 
as that drawn by Mr Jacobs and submitted to the Vestry was approved. It was agreed 
that an application should be made to the Diocesan Church Building Society for a 
grant. Mr Tuck complained of the dirty state of the seats in Lord IIchester’s aisle. A 
vote of thanks was proposed to Mrs Kent for the gift of an excellent stool which she 
has been so good as to present to the Parish for the use of the Church.” 


Monday June 24 1872 “A vestry meeting was held for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the proposed enlargement of the church. The chairman laid before the 
meeting the plans and specifications with Mr Gray’s estimate. To meet the deficiency 
Mr Best, Mr Reed and Mr Tuck promised each £5. After all the subscriptions which 
have been promised there remains a deficit of £49-10-0. With a view to meeting this 
it was agreed that the Vicar should write without delay to Lord Ilchester stating the 
state of the case and requesting him to help stating that Sir John Michel is prepared 
to pay his quota in proportion to the rateable value of his property.” 


April 16th 1872. “It was proposed by Mr C Kent and seconded by Mr Tuck that the 
thanks of the Parish be due to Miss Michel for the present of a harmonium.” 


April 2nd 1875 “Mr Kent having reported that there were some small cottage holders 
from whom it was difficult to collect the [rates], it was decided that they should be 
excused.” 


1878 “The Vestry sanctioned the ordering of a new surplice for the use of the Parish. 
In answer to a circular from the Clerk of the Highways Board respecting the Parish 
roads it was resolved that the road called Chebbard [Turn] should be declared not 
repairable at the Parish’s expense.” 


April 22nd 1881 “The Parish Clerk, Morgan Marsh, was summoned to appear before 
the Vestry and complaints were made against him of his conduct in the matter of 
drinking and insobriety, and he was informed that upon any re-occurrence of the 
cause of complaint he could be liable to instant dismissal. He was informed that the 
church cleaning must be more effectively performed that hitherto. The cleaning of 
the new aisle must be performed with the chancel. Mr Marsh stated before the Vestry 
that the causes of the complaint should not again occur.” 


13th April 1882 memorandum. “At the conclusion of the Parish Vestry it was 
proposed by Mr Kent and seconded by Mr Tuck that the Overseers of the current year 
should collect the rate of 2d in the £ as School Rate at the end of the first school 
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quarter viz May 31.” 
April 1885 “It was decided to procure estimates for re-cleaning the church walls and 


also to raise funds for a new stove.” 


May 1885 “The Vestry desires to record its deep regret at the loss sustained by the 
village owing to the lamented death of Mr Thomas Tuck of the Manor Farm who held 
the office of Parish Churchwarden at the time of his death on April 25th 1885. Mr 


William Rogers was appointed for the remainder of the year.” 


1885 “A vestry meeting was held to consider re-colouring and repairing of the 

church. This Vestry agreed to accept the 2 estimates handed in by Mr A Ross of 

Dewlish for the above purpose viz Part of Church belonging to Parish £10-15-0 
-do- Sir J Michel 4- 6-0 

The church to be left clean and fit for service.” 


Dec 23 1886. “A Public Meeting of the Vestry was held for the purpose of electing a 
Parish Clerk in the place of Morgan Marsh deceased. A sincere expression of regret 
was made at the death of Morgan Marsh, who had held the post of Parish Clerk for 


28 years.” 


Dec 31st 1886 “It was proposed that Mr Robert Kellaway be appointed and his son 
Walter as his deputy. The Clerk’s fee to be £2-2-0 and 10/- ann for lighting the stove.” 


March 24 1892 “It was proposed and seconded, and unanimously carried, that Mr C 
Kent be Guardian of the Poor for the ensuing year. 

2 Mr N Parsons protested against the present Poor Law which requires a money 
qualification to make a person elibible for Guardian. 

3 Mr Tuck to be Waywarden 

4 Mr Rogers and Mr Kellaway to be overseers. 

5 It was unanimously resolved that Vestry Meetings in future be held in the School 
Room at 7pm.” 


18th April “Mr Rogers be appointed People’s Churchwarden 
: Tuck Vicar’s - 
$ i ee not accept the office of churchwarden. 
esolved that the expenses of th ised i ies wt 
church instead of church rates.” e church be raised in future by offertorie 


1894 The Vicar w: 
to the churchyard. requested to ask Lord Ilchester for a piece of land to be added 


1894 “Minutes of a Vestry meeting held in Dew 
the purpose of making arrangements for fencin 
Churchyard. 

| Aunanimous vote of thanks was passed to Lord Ilchester 
land and the chairman was requested to conv 
meeting. 

2 Acommittee was appointed to make the necessary 


lish School Room after due notice for 
§ and consecrating the addition to the 


for the gift of 1/4 acre of 
ey to his lordship the thanks of the 


arrangements.” 


Noy 1894 “Tenders were received from the following 
Albert Ross £15-2-0 
John Pope 15-15-0 


for building the fence wall to the churchyard. Resolved and carried unanimously that 


Albert Ross’ tender be accepted. The work to commence in the early part of March 
or as soon as the weather will permit.” 


The Parish Council 


In 1894 the functions of the Vestry were formally taken over by the new Parish 
Council. 


4th Dec 1894 “At a meeting held in the schoolroom under the provisions of the 
Parish Councils Act, after notice duly given by the overseers for that purpose 

It was proposed by G Tuck and seconded by Alfred Daniels that Mr Charles Kent 
take the chair. The following persons were nominated to serve as Parish Councillors 


Walter Foot, Grantham Hunt, Henry Thomas Marsh, John Robert Newberry Parsons, 
William Rogers, George Tuck, Henry Topp.” 


18th December 1894 Declarations of acceptance of office were made by the 
following parish councillors [as listed above]. 

“Proposed by W Foot and seconded by G Tuck that a vote of thanks be recorded to 
W Charles Kent for services rendered in connection with past services to the parish. 
Proposed that George Tuck be provisional chairman, Newberry Parsons, Charles 
Kent. On a division it was declared that JR Newberry Parsons be the Chairman, 
Reginald Douglas Thornton be appointed Treasurer of the Parish Council. Proposed 
that a book be purchased for recording the minutes of the Parish Council Meetings. 
William Rogers appointed vice chairman. 
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Chapter 6 


DEWLISH HOUSE 


As we saw in Chapter 4, it would seem that the part of the Manor which we now 
associate with Dewlish House and Park, was sub-let from the Manor long before the 
Radfords came to Dewlish and built the Manor House. 


The family concerned were the Basketts, who paid a rent to the Latimers, and later 
the Radfords. William Baskett was described as “of Dewlish” as far back as 1476 in 
the reign of Edward IV, when he owned a lease of lands in Dewlish and Cheselbourne 
Ford - now called Chebbard. The Basketts held this part of the Manor for at least five 
generations. They were settled in Dewlish in the reign of King Henry VII, when 
Thomas Baskett, described in Fuller;s “Wessex Worthies” as “little Mr Baskett, the 
great soldier”. was held in much esteem by that king, who confided in his wisdom 
and valour, Thomas died in 1550, and in his will directed that his body should be 
buried in Dewlish churchyard “ander the wall in the north side of the Ile called 
Baskett’s Ile”. The last of the Basketts of Dewlish, John Baskett, who was only 24 at 
the time, sold out in 1663 to Nicholas Skinner, a London merchant. 

It was Nicholas’s son Thomas who built Dewlish House about 1702. The new 
building incorporated parts of an earlier house, some of the walls of which influenced 
the planning of the new. Each of the walls of the house is of different material. The 
north east front is of Purbeck stone, the south east wall is of Ham Hill ashlar, and the 
south west front is of pale brick. The fourth side is of modern brick, since it was 
rebuilt after the servants’ wing, built in the last two centuries, was demolished. 


1 Dewlish House viewed 
from the south 
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Thomas Skinner was married to Grace Bingh 
Bingham of Bingham’s Melcombe. (John Bin 
Parliament against King Charles I in the Civil 
attack and destruction of Corfe Castle.) 


am, the youngest daughter of John 
gham was a Puritan and supported 
War. He was in charge of the final 


Thomas died in 1732, and left Dewlish House to his son, another Thomas. H 

married Barbara Opie, but they had no children. They died ‘6 1756 and 1769, d 
were buried at Winterbourne Stickland, where they owned an ancient manor Wes 
had been left to Grace by Thomas Bingham. 5 

On their deaths Dewlish House passed to David Robert Michel (spelled Mitchell in 
the Court Leet papers of the time) of Kingston Russell, who was a distant relative and 
was said to be Thomas's godson. Another account is that Barbara sold the estate for 
£10,000, which was a great deal of money in those days, but the Michels were said 
to be not short of cash, mainly on account of their interests in plantations in the West 
Indies, particularly Jamaica. 


David Michel brought with him some of the oak panelling from Kingston Russell 
which is now in the hall. He altered the south side of the house so that it now has a 
Georgian rather than Queen Anne appearance, The main staircase was also built at 
that time. 


In Victorian times the owner was Sir John Michel, who spent his long life in the army 
and “won great renown by his zeal and great courage”. He was the eldest son of 
General Sir John Michel of Dewlish. His father died in April 1844 leaving, according 
to report, considerable wealth. 


Sir John himself was born on 1 September 1804, and educated at Eton. He entered 
the Army, passed through Sandhurst, and by 1838 was aide de camp to his uncle 
General Sir Henry Fane, who was commander in chief in India from 1835 to 1840. 
There he married Louise Anne, only daughter of Major-General H Churchill, then 
quartermaster-general of Queen Victoria’s troops in India, by whom he left two sons 
and three daughters. 


At the end of the Crimean War in 1856 he was appointed to a brigade at the Cape, 
and from there ordered to China. However he was shipwrecked on the way, and 
carried to Singapore, from which he was ordered to return to India. During the Indian 
Mutiny he commanded a force which chased the mutineers some three thousand 


miles (he himself marched 1700 miles). 
He remained in India until 1860, when he was appointed to a British army on its way 
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th of China. His division in October of that year occupied Peking, and was 
responsible for the burning of the Summer Palace there in return for the treacherous 
ment of captives by the Chinese. It is said that the gates of Dewlish Park came 
oidery of which a copy hangs in the Church. 


to the nor 


treat 
from there, and the embr 


command of an Irish regiment, and was selected to command 
the troops in the first “autumn manoeuvres” in the south of England in 1873. In 1875 
he was appointed in command of the forces in Ireland, and held this command until 
1880 (when he was 76), “his social qualities and ample means rendering him 
extremely popular). He was made a field-marshal in 1885, was a JP for Dorset, and 
died in Dewlish on 23 May 1886, aged 82. 


In 1862 Sir John took 


Sir John and his family cannot have spent much time in Dewlish, as he was so often 
abroad, but they obviously regarded it as their home. Their memorials can be seen in 


the churchyard, and in the Church itself. 


Sir John’s daughter, Rachel, married General Viscount Frankfort de Montmorency, 
who from June 1865 was aide de camp to Sir John Michel commanding the troops in 
British North America. They had two sons and three daughters. He spent some time 
in Abyssinia, the Sudan, Egypt, Bengal and Ireland, retiring in 1897 at the age of 62. 
He died suddenly of apoplexy in London in May 1902 and was buried on the 12th in 
the village churchyard of Dewlish with full military honours. 


Their eldest son Raymond, known as “the Captain who knew no fear”, fought in the 
Sudan under Kitchener, and received the VC for his courage at Omdurman. He was 
killed in South Africa during the Boer War, while in command of a unit he had 
formed called “Monrmorency’s Scouts”. Winston Churchill, then a war 
correspondent, spent some time with them. There is a memorial to Raymond in the 
Church, which was paid for by his brother-officers. 


In 1911, his brother, Major John H Michel, lived in the house. He died in 1925, at 
which point his sister Rachel inherited it. She died in 1936, and her daughter, also 
called Rachel, took over. She died in 1967. 


In the 1920’s the house was let to Mr Young. He made a golf course in the grounds. 
He moved in 1936 according to the School log book, when Colonel Viscount Dillon 
came as tenant. Viscount Dillon had married Norah Beckett, a granddaughter of Sir 
John Michel. Viscount Dillon was recalled in September 1939, and served in North 
Africa and England until 1941 (when he was 60). His son also spent time in Dewlish, 
having lost a leg during the war. 
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In the Second World War the house became 

4 : : the quart : 

regiment The Americans built the reservoir in the Bp alow army 

supply of water for Dewlish House and the other houses in and eaten ete 
ark, 


After the war, the house, although still the pro : 
left empty until it was bought by the Guiiete ihe was 
asmall lake where the golf course was, and in so doing dheceahoes care 
chalk blocks. The cistern was large enough in diameter to admit a anor no of 
bottom it was lined with oak timber. The water would have seeped throu fee " * 
brook was dry, so providing an emergency water supply. The date is na 7 
it was after the Romans. In July 1976 the lake was enlarged, to be about four dine 
the size of the first. . S 


The front drive of Dewlish House used to be known as Colonel’s Lane, but it became 
very overgrown. It has now been cleared, and is a track leading down to Crawthorne 
Farm and out to the Puddletown-Blandford Road. 


The gates of Dewlish 
House when they were 
situated on the 
Dorchester - Blandford 
road. They were later 
moved to their present 
position west of the 
house. 
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Chapter 7 


FARMS AND FARMING 


Originally Dewlish land was largely common to all tenants of the Lord of the Manor, 
who had rights to plough and to keep animals on it. But when the population was 


small in mediaeval times the process of enclosure began. The names from the 


very 
losures from the common fields. For 


1500s and 1600s often gave clues to enc 
example the field name of Lower Leaze indicates that the field was once common 
pasture, and a document of 1632 confirms this. The names Yards and Yards Field 
indicate that their areas were once divided by common arable strips (Yards being 
another name for these). Similarly Butts is a name for shorter arable strips than 


normal which must once have been part of West Field. 


The consolidation of land by single tenants meant the appearance of farms. Dewlish 
Farm is mentioned in the 1600s as belonging to Arthur Radford, and when the land 
at Chebbard is mentioned in the late 1600s it is part of Dewlish Farm by the end of 


the 1700s. 


Hutchins refers to Michel’s Farm first found under the possession of the Basketts in 
1623. In Taylor's map Michel lived at Dewlish House (which was built in 1702) and 
his farmland was in the area between the present Park Hill and Milborne Wood. 


During the 1500s pastoral farming was found to be profitable, and this caused a shift 
from arable to pasture; the annexation of Chebbard by Dewlish may be a result of 
this, as may have been the assumed enclosure of the two fields called Cowleaze. 


One improvement in technology which left its mark on the landscape from the 
1500/1600s was the introduction of water meadows. At certain times of the year 
grass was scarce and this limited the number of sheep or cattle which could be kept. 
However if a valley bottom was kept flooded during the worst of the winter it kept 
the soil much warmer, and in Spring promoted earlier and lusher pasture. The water 
channels and ridges of the water meadows can still be seen; water meadows were to 
be found along most of the Devil’s Brook and Cheselbourne valley bottoms during 


the post-mediaeval period. 


There are two pieces of documentary evidence for early enclosure in Dewlish. One 
is the indenture of 1632 which refers to 15 acres of pasture enclosed out of the 
commons of Dewlish by Thomas Pomfrett, and known as Lower Leaze, and 10 acres 
out of the common wood. The other reference is to land enclosed out of the common 
glebe lands in 1692 by Thomas Gundrey; an area of land referred to was called 
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Parsonage Gundrey. The document is an objection by the villagers that Gundrey w: 

paying less for farming the land as a whole than the villagers paid in total sit i x 
farmed it in strip (a reminder of the unrest among the tenants caused aa th ‘ . 
enclosure of their common lands). = oe 


In 1809 there was common pasture or right of flooding for 700 sheep on Dewlish 
Down containing 600 acres and right of flooding for 12 beasts and 160 sheep to feed 
on the common moor, which was 120 acres. There were 54 acres in the common east 
field, and 34 acres in the common west field. The large area of land called Gray 
Down referred to as ancient glebe land (owned by the Church) on the enclosure map 
of 1819 had been subdivided between 1809 and 1813. 


The enclosure map of 1819 and the Earl of Ilchester’s map of 1813 illustrate the 
disappearance of the last common lands in Dewlish. In 1813 the following notice 
appeared:- 


“Notice is hereby given that an application is to be made to the Honourable, the 
House of Commons, in the next session of Parliament for leave to bring in a bill for 
enclosing the open and commonable fields within the parish of Dewlish within the 


County of Dorset.” 


The extent of the common lands at that time can be seen on the 1813 map. They 
consisted of Durnwood: Down, Whitelands Down, Dewlish Common, South Down 
and the Moor as common pasture, and East Field and West Field were common 
fields. The map slfows how they were divided up at the time; the arable strips were 
not all the same size, and it seems some had remained at their original size while 
others had been joined together to form larger strips. Often in the post-mediaeval 
period landowners would buy, sell and exchange arable strips so that they would 
consolidate their holdings in one area, and then when it was large enough enclose it 
away from the common field. This process slowly ate away at the old open fields, 
and in 1816 the enclosure of the common land was complete. 


“We, the undersigned, commissioners do hereby give notice and order and direct that 
after expiration of seven days from the date here at, the exercise of all right of 
common be over and the common down, common pastures and wastelands and 
common fields of Dewlish aforesaid are to be extinguished and same will be thence 


forever extinguished accordingly.” 
The farms have been six in number for some time. 
Crawthorne Farm is a hamlet, and until 1950 belonged to Miss de Montmorency. 
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Lower Farm, at the bottom of the wood, is the dairyman s house, and was built in the 


first half of the nineteenth century. The walls, like some walls in Dewlish, are brick 


and flint. 


ury, but the exact date is not certain, for on many 
still mentioned as a “barne”. When Miss de 
Montmorency owned Dewlish House, but lived at Milborne Port, she kept her 


favourite furniture at Shailes. The caretakers from Dewlish House lived there, so the 
good repair when she wished to live there. 


Shailes Farmhouse is late 18th cent 
maps of the 19th century it is 


house was always warm and in 


ramptons, relations of the Framptons at Manor Farm, but 
Mrs Berridge bought the house it had not 
ly people living there being farm workers 


The next owners were the Fi 
they moved away in the 1960's, and when 
been owner-occupied for 12 years, the only p' 
and those working on the dig at the Roman Villa. 


It is interesting that at Shailes there was a well made of chalk blocks. It may be that 
there are other similar wells in the area, but they seem unusual. Shailes is also the 
only house left in the village which has a granary. 


Chebbard Farm, with its cottages, forms a triangular projection of the parish in the 
west. Both Chebbard and Shailes Farms are farmed by Mr JA Boyden’s brother, Mr 
John Boyden. Chebbard had been tied with Dewlish House for a long time, because 
of the link with the Basketts. The farmhouse itself is a large house with Gothic details 
dated 1850. The house joins with the buildings to form an “L” shape, and the 
entrance to the yard is through an archway set he building. Kellys Directory shows 
Robert Rogers as farmer in 1875 and William Rogers in 1885. In 1889 and 1895 the 
entry is for William Rogers for Chebbard and Home Farms. 


Parsonage Farm is on the top of Whiteways Hill. The house was built after the second 
world war by the present owners, the Brittons. Prior to that there was no house there, 
only buildings and workers’ cottages. This was known as Higher Parsonage Farm. 
Lower Parsonage Farm, which was the original farmhouse, lies at the foot of the hill 
in the village. It is a substantial brick-built house dating from the late 17th century. 


Whiteways Farm House is on the side of Whiteways Hill. It is a small farm, with flat 
fields at the top and the bottom. At the bottom of the hill is an orchard, with some 
cider apple trees and the Dewlish Palm Tree. 


Manor Farm was acquired by the Frampton family from Sir Ernest Debenham, who 
had bought it from the Ilchester estate in 1928. Sir Ernest began to buy land in Dorset 


about 1913. His ambition was to achieve the 19th century ambition of 10,000 acres 
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and to foster it with 20th century commercial ma 
self-sufficient through economies of skill. These ai 
employing local workmen and industry as part of 
the dairy in Milborne, and a poultry farm in 
Unfortunately his dream proved to be a very expen 
Estate had to be broken up and sold. 


nagement skills to make the estate 
ms were in harmony with a belief in 
tural reconstruction. Sir Ernest built 
Dewlish on the Blandford road. 
sive adventure, and the Debenham 


One change in the village which made life much easier was mains water. Before the 
1920s the villagers’ only source of water was the wells. One summer the wells ran dry 
and both humans and animals had to use the stream. An agreement was made with the 
farmers that they should keep the animals from the stream until 9 o’clock in the 
morning to allow the people sufficient time to draw their water. 


When Emest Debenham owned Manor Farm in the 1920s, be brought a limited supply 
of mains water from his farm near Milborne Wood, but it was only a private supply and 
it was not until 1956 that the whole village had mains water. 


Electricity came to the village in 1936, and changed village life considerably. Some 
people refused to have lights, however, because they considered it very dangerous to 
have electricity under thatched roofs. 


Oxen 

Dewlish was one of the last places where oxen worked in Dorset. They were housed in 
abarn in Dennett’s Bottom, the third valley in the parish, on the old road which crossed 
the downs to Tolpuddle. There were two teams belonging to Henry Kent, who farmed 
over 600 acres from up past the Mill to over and out to the Turnpike (two miles along 
the Milbourne to Puddletown Road). 


A photograph of the 

1 two teams of oxen 

H working in Dewlish 
before the First World 
War. 


be cheaper than horses to keep (no farrier’s bills?), and 

an a horse, and more steadily. They had pi Would pull 

were left loose in the yard at night, feeding on stra Cart too. At 

he ox carter, as he was called, would get up sail era 

m before the start of the working day at Pie 3 
» Ut didn’t 


Oxen were said to 
a plough better th 
Dennett’s Bam they 
mangles or swedes. T 
other workers to go to feed the 
finish until 8pm.) 


Oxen were worked mainly in the winter. In the summer they were proi 
with “tail fly”. Henry Kent rented some ground at Tincleton where ihe ult 
the summer, They were walked there through the country lanes y could rest in 
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Chapter 8 
THE MILL 


The Mill lies about three-quarters of a mile north of the village, and used to be very 
important. As well as grinding corn for Dewlish, farmers from Cheselbourne and 
Milborne brought their grain to be ground there too, There had been as many as four 
mills in the Milborne valley, but when Lord Milton created the lake at Milton Abbas 
he was said to have interfered with the water table and the Milborne stream ran dry. 


A photograph in the 

*| late 1800s of the miller 
standing outside the 
Mill. 


The mill and miller’s house were rebuilt in the eighteenth century, when the present 
front in brick and flint with iron casement windows was added. 


At that time the building contained stables (which were converted to a cottage in 
1931). 


There were also six cottages in three pairs, only one of which now survives. 


They are clearly shown in a photograph some hundred years ago when they were 
used by workers connected with the Mill. 


The Mill stopped working in the 1890s when the new and more efficient roller mills 


were introduced with cheap corn from the USA, but was used for animal feed for 
some time later. 
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The three pairs of 
cottages at the Mill in 
the late 1800s. Two 
pairs were later 
demolished, the third is 
| the present Brookfield, 


The wheel was “overshot”, that is the water poured on to its buckets from above; this 
was the most efficient form of wheel, when water must often have been in scarce 
supply. The water was brought along the side of the valley in a channel which can 
still be seen into the mill pond in the back garden, and then released over the wheel 
as needed. Any surplus water flowed down into the stream bed, down a channel 
where a brick cel hatch can still be made out. 


What looks like another watercourse in the Mill Field is in fact the remains of the old 
road to Milton Abbas; it is called Merry Amblers Lane. 


Dewlish Mill is mentioned in an Assize Roll of 1318, translated in Fry’s typescript 
in Dorchester Museum library. It involves a dispute over the ownership of land. 


In the Procedure for the Defence of the County of Dorset 1799 (in the Dorchester 

Museum library, Dewlish is recorded as having one watermill, and there are 

calculations to show how many loaves could be baked each day for the troops 

acing the County against a French invasion which Napoleon was threatening at 
e time. 


In 1837 the Tithe Rent Charge Apportionment records Levi Riggs as having four 
plots of land, one of which was a “Dwelling House, Grist Mill and Orchard”. Levi 
Riggs was a great Methodist, who was associated with the building of the Chapel in 
Dewlish, and those in Milborne and Winterbourne Whitechurch. 


ba 1861 Census shows Stephen Cutler as a grist miller at Dewlish, and Kelly's 
Fectories show him as miller until 1875, when he became a farmer. FG Cutler of 


West Stafford, who has worked on the Mill buildings with his sons for the last thirty 
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years, believes that he is Stephen's great- 


grandson. Mrs Grey, who lived at the Mill 
thought the photograph of a man standin ee 


g outside the Mill is of Stephen Cutler, 


There is no further reference to the Mill as trading, but Miss Beck, who was 82 in 
1970, and who was custodian of the Dewlish Methodist Chapel, remembered her 


father Frank Beck, who died in 1932, used to help up at the Mill with the grinding of 
the “leasings” or gleanings. 


By the 1920s the Mill was in the hands of the Milborne Estate, from whom Mr 
Frampton acquired it in 1943 at an auction in Dorchester Corn Exchange. 


It was soon after this that the mill machinery and most of the wheel went. Some 
tinkers came and asked Mr Frampton for some scrap metal. He said they could have 
the junk at the mill, meaning old rakes, etc, When he next came to the mill he was 
flabbergasted to find that they had taken away all the metal machinery and the wheel. 
All that is left now are the grinding stones, the flour sifter (which is mainly wooden), 
and part of the wheel, which lay buried below ground level for many years. 


The Brewery 

The Dewlish Brewery was situated at the bottom of Middle Street, on the east side 
opposite Old Parsonage Farmhouse (where the palm tree now stands). The earliest 
reference is to a barley book belonging to William Hall dated 1770/1. In December 
1770 he bought 211/2 quarters of barley, including 3 from Mr Michel (of Dewlish 
House) at £1-1-6d a quarter. 


William Hall married Deborah Seller in about 1750. One of their sons Charles was 
to found the brewery at Ansty, and in due course Thomas took over the brewery in 
Dewlish. 


We are mainly concerned with Thomas of Dewlish, but his relationship with the 
family of his brother Charles at Ansty is important. After all both breweries were part 
of the family business. When their father William died in 1782 they seem to have 
taken joint responsibility for the Dewlish brewery. 


Charles had three children. Robert, the eldest (b1786), was eventually to take over 
the Ansty business. The other son, another Charles, had assisted his uncle Thomas at 
Dewlish, and when Thomas died in 1842 at the age of 81 he left most of his estate to 
his nephew Charles. 


In the meantime a certain Edward Woodhouse had become involved in the business 
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and there were hopes that he might take over as manager at Dewlish. 
Ultimately he married the niece of Robert and Charles, Hannah Dodge, the daughter 
of their sister Priscilla. He became a partner, hence the name Hall and Woodhouse, 
and when Robert died unmarried at the age of 73 the business passed into the 


Woodhouse family. 


at Ansty, 


Before this, Charles, who had inherited the Dewlish brewery, had decided to sell it, 
to the disappointment of his family. The purchaser in 1843 was William Symes, who 
is described in the 1848 directory as brewer, maltster and farmer. According to the 


tithe map of 1844 he farmed a large acreage below Milborne Wood and across on to 


Lords Down. 


Symes continued as brewer until the disastrous fire of 1859. The brewery never re- 
opened. Ann Sanders reports that the parish of Hilton, in which the Ansty brewery 
was situated, gave the sum of £9-8-01/2 for the relief of the homeless in Dewlish. 


Old Parsonage Farmhouse 
This was previously known as Parsonage Farm, or, as on the Ordnance Survey, as 


Dewlish Higher Farm (Lower Farm was next to Crawthorne). 


When the Wainwrights came to live in the house in 1968 it had only just ceased being 
an actual farmhouse, having been occupied by the Brittons until 1966. Mr. AJ 
Boyden then bought it with the idea of restoring it, but this proved not to be viable 
and he sold it on to someone from Bournemouth whose relations thought that they 
had the expertise to restore it. When the Wainwrights bought it it was partly restored. 
In 1988 some idea of the age of the house was given by a representative of English 
Heritage who was able to confirm that the roof frame was a “cruck” type design. 
“Cruck” frames were, broadly speaking, not used after 1550. The land behind was 
just a farm yard with the foundations of many old farm buildings. Attempts to create 
a garden produced evidence of the land being occupied fot the purpose of farming 
going back to Saxon times and quite possibly Roman. 


It would appear that there never was an actual house in the village provided for the 
clergy, and possibly visting clergy would have stayed with the farmer as the church 
owned the farm originally. Mr. F. Burgess, who lived next door, had the theory that 
as many clergy were lazy, on wet days they would harangue the local populace from 
a doorway (now bricked in but easily seen) on the front of the house. Although a less 
appealing story, it is more likely that the door was really an access to part of the 
building used as a granary. 


It is clear from the steep slope of the roof that it was once thatched. It seems possible 
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that after the fire of 1859 (see Chapter 10) wi 

Cha hen much of the village’ i 
was burnt to the ground that tiles replaced thatch. At least half of Suan ie 
have remained more or less intact after the fire, but it is possible that the east eke 
destroyed. This would account for the radically different architectural feat 
either end of the building. ay 


The brickwork on the south elevation was added around 1710 i 
, prob 
made at the Puddletown brickworks. a a 


Button-making 

Kellys Directory for 1848 reported that a considerable trade in wire shirt-button 
making was formerly carried on in Dewlish, but had then nearly declined; the 
principal employment was agriculture. 


The Case family appeared in Milborne about 1804. Peter Case moved down from 
Shaftesbury and became a button factor. The trade had been in existence for 200 
years, and centred on North Dorset. The Case family had settled in Shaftesbury for 
several generations, where they had been tailors, mercers, button makers and dealers. 
With trade expanding to the colonies the buttons were sent out from Poole to 
Newfoundland and the Americas. 


The industry started when Abraham Case of Shaftesbury invented a new type of 
button to get round a law of 1685, designed to protect the metal button trade of 
Birmingham, forbidding cloth-covered buttons. The cloth-work button had a linen 
centre, but was not covered with cloth. The linen was pulled into a twist, and made 
into a conical shape, with sheep horn acting as a base. In 1750, an earlier Peter Case 
invented a wire ring, of special non-rust alloy, and this was used as a base for the 
Singleton button, slightly padded in the centre and covered with linen. This button 
was made in cottage homes with wire brought from Birmingham in loads of one ton 
or more. Girls and boys called winders and dippers twisted the wire and soldered it, 
then the button stitching was done after winding the thread round the button. The 
finished buttons were mounted on coloured cards, the yellow being the cheapest, and 


pink for export only. 


In Milborne the collection day every Friday was when Peter Case collected and 
carded the buttons. Children were paid nothing for the first four weeks they worked, 
then for the next two months they were paid 1d per day, and a shilling a week 
thereafter, at a time when farm workers earned just 9d a day. The buttons were 
exported to many major cities abroad, and a special coach was made and fitted out to 
collect the buttons and transport them to London and the ports. The inside was fitted 
out with drawers and shelves and resembled the interior of a draper’s shop. Examples 
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of buttons made in Dewlish can be seen in the Dorchester Museum. 


The collapse of the industry came in the 1840s, when a button making machine was 
invented, and brought much distress to some areas of Dorset. But a “cottage 
industry” of glove-making developed to take its place, and is mentioned in the 
School log books - see later. 
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Chapter 9 


THE METHODIST CHAPEL 


Methodism was introduced into Dewlish by persons who came from Tolpuddle. 
Wesleyan Methodist services were first held in Dewlish in a cottage occupied by 
Samuel Drake in 1820. a 


The original certificate issued by The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of Bristol to 
use a place for religious worship by Protestants according to an Act passed in the 
52nd year of the reign of King George the Third is still in the possession of the 
Trustees, and is displayed in the Chapel. 


A farm worker called George Loveless, who was a lay preacher at the chapel in 
Tolpuddle, used to walk to Dewlish along the old path which still leads there today 
while he was courting Elizabeth Snook, a Dewlish girl. Elizabeth Snook was 
baptised in Dewlish Church on 16 Sept 1798, and married George Loveless in 
Tolpuddle Church on 26 December 1824. 


In 1830 a farm worker was paid 9/- a week, and this was then reduced to 8/- and later 
to 7/-. George Loveless, who had taught himself to read from the Bible joined with 
five other men, four of whom were Methodists like himself , in a union to stop their 
wages being reduced even further. George, noted locally for his eloquence as a lay 
preacher, became their spokesperson. They were committed by James Frampton, a 
local magistrate, charged with administering an illegal oath. The Government set out 
to make an example of the six men, and the judge, Baron Williams, later admitted 
that he had been instructed to do so. The jury was led by the brother-in-law of the 
Home Secretary, Lord Melbourne, and was filled with farm owners. 


In sentencing them to seven years’ transportaion, the maximum, the Judge made it 
clear that the object of the punishment was not altogether with a view of operating 
on the offenders themselves but to act as a warning to others. 


Five of the men were hurried off to the hulks in Portsmouth, where they were ordered 
to the Smith’s shop to have their irons riveted on, and very soon they had left England 
for Australia. 


On the night before he sailed George, who had been ill, wrote to his wife Betsy pl 
shall do well, for He who is lord of the winds and waves will be my support in life 
and in Death”. 
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shall do well, for He who is lord of the winds and waves will be my support in life 
and in Death”, 
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The Methodist Chapel as it is 
today. 


In 1911. the Harmonium was replaces by an Estey Organ which is considered by many 
to be the finest of its kind in the Circuit. 


In 1941 the Chapel was registered for the solemnisation of marriages. 
In 1992 Mrs Irene Sewell of School House, Dewlish left a legacy which enabled the 


Chapel to be refurbished, and it is now a focus for Methodism over a wide area. There 
is a weekly Sunday morning service, and a Retreat Day once a month. 
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Meanwhile at home there were vast demonstrations in London, and in Parliament the 
agitation was maintained by the great reformers of the day. The men’s families were 
cared for by public subscriptions. Once the Home Secretary of the day yielded to 
pressure in 1836 and agreed that the men, now known as The Tolpuddle Martyrs, 
should have a full and free pardon, the subscriptions were enough to settle the men 


on their return as tenant farmers in Essex. 
ania had given Betsy permission to join her husband out there, 


ith him George had to wait out there in case she 
d each other on the long journey. 


The Governor of Tasm 
and when his pardon caught up W 
had already set out and they misse' 


wife and family settled in Siloam in Canada, 


Eventually George Loveless and his 
Methodist Church. They are buried there in a 


where they helped to build the first 
joint grave. 


The first building and land for a chapel in Dewlish were bought in 1843 from John 
Dunman for the sum of £68. The Trustees included Levi Riggs. Unfortunately the 
disastrous Dewlish fire of 1858 destroyed the building. Before it was rebuilt the 
following vear an extra piece of land at the back was bought from James Andrews 
and Josep * Barnett for £10. The building thus acquired its present dimensions. At 
the back of the Chapel a bake house was erected after the fire to replace that lost on 
the opposite side of the road, and it continued to exist until 1969 when it was 


acquired by the Chapel. 


There was considerable local opposition to Methodists when the Chapel was first 
built, and the door was therefore put in the side of the chapel. A massive boot-scraper 
fixed in the side wall can still be seen, with much evidence of wear from the hob- 
nailed boots which farm workers used to wear. A prayer meeting was held every 
Sunday morning at 7am, and Levi Riggs used to come on horse-back to attend what 
he called “knee drill”. His preaching was well known. At one time he was the miller 
at the mill in Dewlish, and when he moved to Cheselbourne he farmed with 17 men 
and 17 boys working for him. 


In 1905 a major renovation was put in hand. A new front was built with the door to 
the road, the side door was then bricked up and all the interior woodwork renewed. 


The expenses were met by local efforts, ie carol singing, sales of work, 
entertainments, teas etc, collecting cards and subscriptions. 


an 


Chapter 10 


THE FIRE IN DEWLISH - 1859 
The Dorset County Chronicle reported - 


Destructive Fire - Loss of Life. 
“Tt is this week our melancholy duty to record particulars of one of the most 


disastrous fires that has occurred in this County for many years whereby the large 
part of the lately smiling village of Dewlish has been laid wast, and we regret further 


to add, not without loss of life.” 
The fire started at 1lam on 19 May 1859, when a beam end which was near the 
Brewery chimney caught fire and set the dry thatch alight. 


Mr Joseph Symes, the Brewer, had left his house for a few minutes, and on his return 


saw the blaze and called his brother for help. Together they tried to extinguish the fire 
with water, but the flames had already caught the whole length of the building. The 
Brewery was on the east side of the street, and adjoining it were Mr Symes’ house 
and the house of Mr Barnett, the baker. They were all burnt to the ground, with only 


some account books being saved. 


A brisk north-east wind carried the sparks across the street where they set alight more 
roofs. “The inhabitants were running about with the most frantic gestures trying to 
rescue what little they could.” Soon no less than fifteen cottages and the Methodist 
Chapel were ablaze, but Mr Kent’s farmhouse was saved by pouring water over 
bankets on the end of the barn. Mr Best saved his farm by stripping a thatched wall 
before the flames could run along it. Flying embers caught six cottages on the other 
side of a field, a distance of some 200 yards. “The fire had now reached its height 
and the scene was distressing in the extreme, the whole distance right through the 
Village in the course of the wind being one mass of dense smoke.” 


Fire engines were sent for from Puddletown, but they arrived too late to save very 
much and by two o'clock many roofs had collapsed and by three the fire had almost 
burned out. 


When the fire had almost subsided, a boy named George Amey aged four was 
roma missing. His remains were later found in a very charred state inside his 
the de Facog ih that he had run home from school when the fire started and 
TG acute n him. He was luckily the only person killed in the fire, but at the end 

people - 22 families - were made homeless. They were lodged with those who had 
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not lost their homes, or with friends in nearby villages. 


Most of the property belonged to the Earl of IIchester, but the tenants had a lifehold 
on the houses, so they had to pay for them to be rebuilt, Joseph Symes lost a eho 
but luckily he was insured. € most, 


After the fire the brewery was never rebuilt in Dewlish, but beer was brought down 
from Anstey where there was a larger brewery. The chapel was rebuilt in ‘the same 
place, and the bakehouse was moved to the back of the chapel. 


=) A photograph - about 
1870 - of cottages 
rebuilt after the Fire. 


In May the following year (1860) the following appeared - 
“Tt is scarcely twelve months since we had to record a disastrous fire at this place by 
which no less than 22 cottages were destroyed, and now again we have to notice a 


similar catastrophe though fortunately considerably less in extent.” This fire started 
in the thatched cottage owned by the blacksmith Mr Alner. Four cottages were lost. 


Police 

On Friday 13th May 1859 the journal of PC Hebditch (PC36) of the Dorset 
Constabulary, stationed at Moreton, notes “Weather fair, not attended my 
conferences on account of a fire at Dewlish. It broke out at 11am in the Malthouse 
and burnt 23 cotegs and a boy at 4 years old burnt to death, and a bruey and Chapel. 
Attending Supt Everitt, Sgt Vickery, Sgt Brown, PCs 23 and 62.” 


Query, how did the police hear about the fire, how long did they take to get to the 
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scene, and what action did they take? The police were not issued with bicycles unti 
the 1890s. Police superintendents had to find their own horse (they were given £50 q 


year towards the cost). 


In 1915 Kelly’s shows Alfred Fripp as constable in charge in Dewlish, and in 1927 it 
mentions a police station, with Alfred James Burridge as constable in charge. The 
police house was situated at the south end of what is now Forge Cottage, next to the 


Forge itself. The field behind it is still known as Policeman’s Plot. 


Trades 
If the early years are a history of dates and buildings, the 1800s were the period where 


trade and business prospered in what was then an almost self sufficient community. 


The population figures in themselves tell a story. 


1801 1811 1821 1831 1841 1851 1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
348 361 386 361 389 442 458 494 457 396 312 298 251 


In 1859 there were 458 population, the annual income of the church was £234 
(stipend), Mr Blair was vicar, and Mr Cattle was curate. The parish consisted of 2090 
acres, there were two grocers, a boot and shoe maker, a stone mason, a miller, Robert 
Kellaway was blacksmith, Henry Osmond was the landlord of the Royal Oak, Albert 
Ross was a shopkeeper and later became a builder. 


The brewery was never re-established in Dewlish after the 1859 fire. 


One man sometimes used to carry on perhaps three trades, which were then passed 
on to his sons. Mrs Marsh’s father-in-law was the carpenter, and undertaker, and then 
her husband took over. Their workshops were at the foot of the village near the water- 
splash. During the second world war they moved their shop up to Green Lane, the 
name of the road leading out of Dewlish towards Cheselbourne. 


If trade became slack, these men could always turn their hand to something else. The 
carpenter’s father was a bootmaker, but in the summer when he was not so busy he 
would walk to any farm that needed help and cut the corn. Bootmaking stopped when 
the bootmaker died in 1932, and it was the same with the other trades. As travelling 
became easier and village numbers smaller, they simply disappeared. 


The shop and post office closed down in 1980. Originally there had been another shop 


half way up Whiteways Hill, run by Mrs Ross, which closed just before the war. Her 
husband was the bricklayer and mason, and he also made cider. 
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For some people the only link with the world outside the village was the carrier, In 
1861 the carrier was Abraham Arnold, and he went to Dorchester on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Mrs Marsh remembered Mr Cutler as the carrier. He kept the same days 
for his visits, he would take your orders or your parcels into the town, and there was 
also room for two or three people. She said it cost two old pence to send a parcel with 
him. 


The Blacksmith’s Shop 
Irene Eady (née Gascoigne) remembers: 


The blacksmith’s forge was at the crossroads - now the garage of Forge Cottage. 
Samuel Gascoigne in partnership with his three sons Bertrim, Thomas and Alfred 


began renting the Dewlish Workshop either just before the First World War or during 
it. 


Previously Bert had worked in Dewlish as a travelling farrier, either riding or driving 
to work. 


The workshop was quite large and had a double forge enabling two men to work at 
the same time, each having his own fire and anvil. The shoeing area was large enough 
for two horses. 


Through a door at the western side was an iron wheel bonding platform, a large thick 
iron circle with a hole in the centre in which to fasten the hub of the wheel. Very little 
wheel bonding was in fact carried out because space was limited. 


Days for work were Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Work was shared between 
the family and the other three workshops. But mostly it was Alfred known as Fred 
who worked at Dewlish. All the family were fully-skilled farriers and blacksmiths. 

Over the years naturally the family gradually decreased. Samuel died, as did Thomas. 
Bert married and left to carry on his trade on the Bladen Estate at Briantspuddle. This 
left Fred who tried to carry on alone. In 1953 he was forced to give up the shop and 


all his work through ill-health. 


Next to the blacksmith’s shop and adjoining was the Police House. Two names 
remembered were PC Gentle and PC Coombes. 
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The Blacksmith’s 

: forge; the Police station 
rally \ doorway is 

st] immediately to the 
right, and the Post 
Office just beyond. 


Next and also adjoining was the Post Office and shop. This business was carried on 
by Mervyn Knight and his wife Margery. One of their sons was born there in 1939. 
Later this business was moved to premises round the corner on the Cheselbourne 
road. This may have been when the blacksmith’s shop and the two houses were sold 


as one property. 


A photograph of the 
Post Office with the 
police station to the 
left. 


The Pub 
The pub was on its present site some 200 years ago. At one point it was owned by 
the Halls from the Brewery. 


Locally there are a number of “Royal Oak’s - Dewlish, Milborme, Bere Regis etc. 
These are so called in honour of Charles II who hid in an oak tree after the battle of 
Worcester to escape Cromwell’s men. He stayed in a secret room in Trent, near 
Sherborne, for some time - and he tried to escape to France via Charmouth but failed. 
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He made his way secretly from Trent, through Dorset, on his way to Brighton, where 
he finally found a small ship to carry him to the Continent. He was restored to the 
Throne on 29 May 1660, and on this anniversary, Oak-Apple Day, the custom began 
of people wearing an oak-apple or an oak leaf, and some villages put oaken boughs 
on church towers and flagpoles, while the children went round putting oak leaves 
over people’s doorways and the church bells rang. 


Wood-carving and the Parsons family 

There has been a continual movement of people in and out of the village. Only the 
names of Ross and Parsons were shown in the 1891 Census. The first Parsons came 
to work at Milton Abbas, met a young lady, married and set up in Dewlish as a joiner 
and furniture maker. Their son, John Robert Newberry Parsons, became one of the 
bet-known Dewlish characters, having been a fine woodcarver and living until he 
was 97. 


In 1870, he started taking lessons at the Village School to prepare himself to work as 
a pupil teacher. He completed his training, but after only two months’ teaching at a 
grammar school in Birmingham he decided that he really wanted to be back in 
Dewlish doing what he enjoyed most - being taught by has father to do intricate and 
beautiful interior carving. 


In the says of his youth he used to ride a penny-farthing bicycle, and thought nothing 
of walking to Dorchester and back. He also used to go on foot to such places as Cerne 
Abbas and Sydling. 


Although wood-carving was his greatest interest it was not by any means his only 
one. Right up until the time of his death he was Vicar’s Warden of All Saints’ 
Dewlish. And in 1937 he achieved nation-wide publicity as a one-man Parish 
Council. Village Dictator at 80, the “Hitler” of Dewlish, as he said at the time, he had 
been chairman of the first parish council when it was formed in 1894. One of his jobs 
was to fix the parish rate, though it couldn’t be more that 6d in the £. He said in 1937 
that would bring in about £20 a year, though the actual rate only needed to be 2d. 
“Dewlish is luckier than most villages, as we have electricity and an efficient water 
supply.” The pressing need was for houses. The electric light was installed by Lady 
Carnarvon, when she took over Dewlish House. When she left, Lord and Lady Dillon 
took her place there. 


Music was another of Newberry Parsons’ interests. At the age of 8 he started singing 
in the church choir, and he did not give up until he was 80. Many years ago a village 


band was formed. He was bandmaster, and found time to play the silver cornet as 
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well. The band toured surrounding villages and was a success for some time. But 
then interest flagged and the band folded. 


But it was for his wood carvings that he was best known. Among his work to be 
found in Dorset churches was a carved crucifix in tke church at Melcombe Bingham 


and the reredos at Bere Regis. 
He spent seven years on interior carving at Athelhampton House. 


Edward Parsons’ grandfather’s work book has entries for Mrs Hardy (1931), widow 
of Thomas Hardy, and for a hammock for Aircraftsman Shaw (Lawrence of Arabia). 


His wife died in 1937,.and later his house was burned down. From that time he was 
usually to be found with his son Graham and his wife at their home in Hill View, 
Dewlish. One of his grandchildren, Miss Ruth Parsons, played the organ at his 


funeral. 


Newberry had two sons, Donald and Graham, who both worked in the business. 
Donald Parsons, son of Newbury Parsons, died in 1980 aged 88. He, like his father, 
was renowned for his fine carving and cabinet making, and there are a number of 
pieces in Dewlish and Milborne churches which were the result of his craftmanship. 
In his early years, while still living in Dewlish, he played football for Milborne in 
goal, and cricket too, where he was famed for his deadly underarm bowling. He was 
tall and a fine athlete, usually winning all the races at the local fetes and fairs. 
Graham passed on his talents and knowledge to his son Edward, who has lived in the 
village all his life, and married a local girl, Hilda Voss of Parsonage Farm.. There 
were also three nephews with their own workshop in Dewlish. Together Graham and 
Edward did a number of wonderful carved pieces in Hazelbury Bryan. In 1965, the 
Lych Gate and the Vestry were their work; a fine oak frontel case, a table in the 
Vestry, two oak cupboards, and two banner cases in the Chancel were also made by 
them. In addition they also treated the open timber roofs of the Nave and aisles for 
death watch beetle. The work was dirty and messy, and took many exhausting weeks. 


Kingston Maurward College commissioned 12 oak refectory tables which are still in 
use. Father and son travelled as far as Yorkshire to carve a very fine altar rail for a 
church there. And nearer home there can still be seen over the entrance archway to 
Bryanston School in Blandford the large shield they carved to adorn the Gateway. 
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Chapter 11 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


In a list of schools reported to the 1818 Parliamentary Enquiry the observation on 
Dewlish was that Dewlish had a Sunday School on Dr Bell’s plan containing 30 
children and two other schools in which 32 children were taught to read, and that “the 
poorer classes have sufficient means of education”. (Select Committee 1818). Dr 
Bell was the Rector of Swanage, who after his experiences with teaching orphans had 
come up with the bright idea of selecting from the older and brighter children 
monitors whom the master taught to teach the younger children, one step at a time. 
The plan caught on, and the monitorial system became widespread across the 
country. The Sunday School was the forerunner of the Parochial School, which was 
run by the Church and primarily interested in teaching about the Bible. 


The two other schools in Dewlish were probably ‘‘dame’s schools”, which were 
usually very basic, with their principal purpose being to keep young children out of 
mischief. 


Dewlish is listed in Kelly’s Directory of 1848 as having a Parochial School. In 1851 
a National School was built with a residence for a master. A National School was 
under the auspices of the “National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established Church”. It made building grants, and provided 
text books cheaply. Leading figures in County life held high office in the local 
society. The squire had a duty to fulfil towards his poor tenants and many of the 
owners of large estates in the County built schools and maintained them. The Earl of 
Ilchester was a vice-president of the National Society and so can be assumed to have 
had an interest in the building of schools on his estates. Certainly the Michels of 
Dewlish House strongly snpores Dewlish School financially and otherwise, with 
frequent visits and 
inspections. 


The village school with 
its belfry photographed 
about 1928. The 
teacher in the doorway 
is Miss Mabel Parsons 
(now Mrs. Wood) who 
still lives in 
Puddletown. 
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all village schools had a single room designed for working on the 
pervision of a single teacher. The Government Grant 
ion amd constant examination of the 
ly free until the 1900s. Children had to 
hey could bring their money. 


Virtually 
monitorial system under the su 
meant a rigid system of annual inspect 
attendance registers. School was not entire 
bring their “School Pence” and were sent home until t 


n in Jersey, was named as the 


Mrs Amelia Morris, a widow aged 50 bor 
he parochial schoolmistress in 


schoolmistress in the 1851 Census, and was listed as t 
the Post Office Directory of 1855. 

In 1865 Sarah Ann Palmer of Ebenezer Place is listed as having a “private school”, 

Kelly’s for 1875 says “National school supported by Sir John Michel assisted by 
government grant”. In 1882 at the conclusion of the Parish Vestry it was proposed by 
Mr Kent and seconded by Mr Tuck that the Overseers of the current year should 
collect the rate of 2d in the £ as School Rate at the end of the first school quarter viz 
May 31. Kelly’s for 1889 says the school is supported in part by Lady Michel and the 
Earl of Ilchester (Lord of the Manor). Lady Michel in particular seems to have taken 


a great interest in the school, 


The master in charge in the 1861 Census was George Chandler. He became ill, and 
the school was closed for some time, reopening in 1869 with the appointment of 
James Wark. The School Logbook begins in that year. It can be seen at the Dorchester 
Record Office. It has very few mentions of individual children but is a fascinating 
life in Dewlish over nearly one hundred years. It begins when the 
00 children on roll, and dwindles over the near- 
century until it closed in 1963 with only 6 children. As a Church of England school 
there were frequent visits from the vicar and curate to teach the children about the 
Bible, and the diocesan inspector came to examine the children on their religious 
knowledge. They were often taken to church, and attended services every day in 


Holy Week. 


glimpse of 
population was 496 with over 1 


Government grants were given on the basis of the numbers attending school, and so 
the headmaster was very concerned about absences.The Log Book and the registers 
had to be inspected regularly by the correspendent, who was Lady Michel. She was 
often recorded as having visited the school sometimes accompanied by members of 
her family or by friends. (Later correspondents were Mr Kent, Mr Young, Mr Parson 
and Mr Marsh.) The annual school treat was held in the grounds of Dewlish House. 


The children were frequently absent for harvest work, to take food to fathers working 
in the fields, planting and getting up potatoes, gathering apples, cider making, turnip 
hoeing, gleaning, wooding, hay making, assisting the gamekeeper, beating, rabbiting, 
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and “at work in the gardens”. The poorest families in Tura’ 
their elder children at home to help with earning a few pence when the opportunit 

arose to supplement the family income founded on a labourer’s low wages. Gan 
1893 a child could leave at ten years’ old if he passed the Standard IV examination 
later raised to twelve, but it meant that the brightest children left early. : 


1 schools needed to keep 


Not all absences could be explained away by economic necessity. Any fair, hunt, 
church or chapel function within miles would reduce attandance to the point where 
it was useless to carry on lessons. There were many annual events in the village 
calendar, such as the fairs at Milborne (St Andrew’s Day), Puddletown, Ansty and the 
Woodbury Fair. There were Temperance Fetes, Band of Hope Fetes, tea at the chapel, 
and the Village Slate Club Fete. 


Fear of catching diseases kept children at home. There were epidemics in the vilage 
of scarlatina, measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria, and children died. The school had 
to be closed and fumigated. Children were sent home “in a verminous state”. 


The weather looms large in school life, with rain and snow being the cause of much 
absence for the children from the outlying parts such as Crawthome and the Mill. The 
last head teacher, Mrs Eley, found the bad weather of 1963 the last straw, with floods, 
deep snow and ice, frozen toilets, burst water pipes and the phone out of order. Her 
car got stuck in the snow and she had to walk miles to find only three children 
present. 


There was a surprising amount of movement among people in the village. After the 
Hiring Fair eah year whole families would pack up their belongings on Lady Day and 
move on, and new families would take their places in the village and at the school. 


With the 1900s came free and compulsory education. Attendance officers saw that 
children attended regularly. The teachers had to be certificated, and standards 
improved. With agricultural depression, small farms merging into larger ones, and 
the coming of machinery, village school rolls began to drop as families left the 
village. Families became smaller, and motor transport enabled parents to choose 
village or town school for their children to attend. The buildin g of secondary schools 
removed a large number of pupils from the village, and after about 1930 the pace of 
decline quickened until the closure in 1963. 


Mrs. Mabel Wood (née Parsons) of Puddletown taught in Dewlish as an uncertified 
teacher until she married in 1929. Now in her nineties she remembers it as a happy 
School under its headmistress Miss Flint. She used to cycle to school, never being 
late and never having a day’s absence. The bell at Ilsington House in Puddletown 
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lock for the workmen to go home for their breakfasts, and she 
She had to be at the sharp bend before 


le school with two rooms, one of which 


used to ring at eight o’c 
knew it was then time to set off for Dewlish. 


the second bell rang. Dewlish was a nice litt 
she had for the infants. 


In those days no women married teachers were allowed so she had to leave on her 
marriage and she was given a cruet as a wedding present. Later her sister was 
headmistress in Cheselbourne. She has a book “Erom London to Ladysmith” by 
Winston Churchill which was presented to her father John Parsons by Mrs Beckett 
(of Dewlish House) as a thanksgiving for the safe return of her husband Colonel 
Beckett from the South African War. Mrs. Beckett died shortly afterwards in 1900, 


Chapter 15 contains some of the highlights of the Log Book. 
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Chapter 12 
THE WAR MEMORIAL 


The Memorial was not erected until 1929. It is not known wh 


: : Yy it took so lon 
commemorates the 20 men lost from the village in the First World War and ied It 
a 2in 


the second. 


Their names are:- 


1914-1918 
EJ BURGESS TJ HONEYBUN 
CG CHRISTOPHER WG LEE 
C CUTLER HJ MITCHELL 
RJ DANIELS J PURCHASE 
WJ DENNETT AG ROBINSON 
EN DOREY CC SAMWAYS 
RJ DIMENT N SAMWAYS 
WH DIMENT WC SAMWAYS 
WRC DIMENT J SKILLER 
F FOOT T WARREN 
1939-1945 
R PARSONS 
P YOUNG 

FIRST WORLD WAR 


FJ Burgess —_ Frederick James Burgess 34/055983 Army Service Corps, 194th 
Company, 24th Divisonal Train, died of wounds on Thursday 18th 
November 1915. Buried in Lijssenthoek Cemetery, Poperinghe. 
Born in Wareham, lived and worked in Dorchester. His wife brought 
up their six children in Yardes Cottage. Their son Frederick lived 
and worked in Dewlish, and his widow is now one of Dewlish’s 
oldest inhabitants. 


CG Christopher Private 5314, Sth Battalion, Gloucestershire Regiment. Died on 
Monday 18th September 1916, aged 27. Born and buried in 
Dewlish, the son of Henry Christopher. There is a standard Imperial 
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C Cutler 


RJ Daniels 


WJ Dennett 


EN Dorey 


RJ Diment 


WH Diment 


; ves Commission gravestone in th 
a Commonwealth) War Graves ) : 
tga to 5314 Private CGW Christopher 18 September 1916 


aged 27. 

ate 1474, Ist/Ist Dorset Yeomanry (Queen's 

on Saturday 26th February 1916, aged 1g. 
during the charge of the Dorset Yeomanry at Agagia against the 
Senussi. Commemorated and buried in Alexandria (Chatby) 
Military and War Memorial Cemetery. Born in Dewlish, the son of 
Daniel S. Cutler of Dewlish. 


Claude Cutler, Priv 
Own). Killed in action 


Reginald James Tom Daniels, serjeant 101443, 24th Squadron, 
Machine Gun Corps (cavalry). Previous service as Private 927 in 
Ind/1st Dorset Yeomanry. Died on Wednesday 9th October 1918, 
aged 35. Commemorated on the Kirkee 1914-1918 Memorial, India, 
Bom at Hilton, living and working in Dewlish. 


William John Dennett, Private 12585, 5th Battalion, Dorset 
Regiment. Killed in action on Saturday 21st August 1915. No 
known grave. Commemorated on the Helles Memorial, Gallipoli 
(Turkey). Born and living in Dewlish. He was killed on one of the 
blackest days of the war for the villages of Dorset. The Sth Battalion 
was raised in the main from volunteers from the farms and rural 
industries of the area. It attacked at 3pm on the Saturday, and out of 
the 650 men who started only 280 survived. 


Edward Dorey, Corporal 231317, Dorset Yeomanry. Killed in action 
on Wednesday 21st November 1917, aged 27. No known grave. 
Commemorated on the Jerusalem Memorial, Israel. Born at Wool, 
son of WR Dorey of Tudor House, Puddletown, and husband of 
Mabel Dorey of Hastings Dairy, Tincleton. Commemorated in 
Dewlish Church on the hymn number board. 


Robert James Diment, Private 10936, A Company, Sth Battalion, 
Dorset Regiment. Died on Sunday 25th April 1915, aged 22. Buried 
in Aldershot Military Cemetery, Hampshire. Born in Dewlish, living 
and working in Blandford. Son of WJ Diment of Crawthorn. 


William Henry Diment, Lance Corporal 9386, 2nd Battalion, Dorset 


Regiment. Died on Thursday 19th July 1917 and was buried in 
Baghdad (North Gate) War Cemetery, Iraq. Had been working in 
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Blandford. 


WRC Diment 


F Foot 


TJ Honeybun 


WG Lee 


HJ Mitchell 


J Purchase 


William Robert Charles Diment, Private 12632, 5th Battalio 
Dorset Regiment. Killed in action on Tuesday 26th Sentenbe 
1916. No known grave. Commemorated on the Thiepval Mis ial 
Somme, France. The battalion attacked Mouquet (Mucky) aor 
from the support trenches at 12.35pm that day, and suffered heav 
casualties; all company contmanders and company sergeant me 
were killed or wounded. Born Piddletrenthide, living and ee 
in Blandford. g 


Frederick Foot, Private 27087, 1st Battalion, Dorset Regiment. Died 
of wounds on Friday 13th July, aged 33. Commemorated on the 
Nieuport Memorial, Belgium. Born Sherborne, living and working 
in Portland. Son of Samuel and Elizabeth Foot, of 19, Wingfield 
Road, Sherborne and husband of Eva J Foot of Southampton. 


Thomas John Honeybun, Driver 87127, 15th Brigade, Royal Field 
Artillery. Died on Friday November Ist 1918, aged 20. Born and 
enlisted Dorchester. Son of Thomas Edward and Eliza Honeybun of 
The Shails, Dewlish. 


William Godfrey Lee, Sapper 16225, 59th Field Company, Royal 
Engineers. Died of wounds or killed in action Friday 12th February 
1915. (The 59th Field Company, attached to the 11th Corps, Sth 
Division, spent most of that January in a desparate fight against 
knee-deep mud and water, being sniped at by the Germans). Buried 
at Wulverghem-Lindenhoek Road Military Cemetery, Heuvelland, 
Belgium. Born in Bridport, living and working in Dorchester. 


Harry John Mitchell, Private 230397, Ist/Ist Dorset Yeomanry 
(Queen’s Own). Died Monday 21st October 1918, aged 35. Buried 
in Beirut War Cemetery, Lebanon. Born Lychett Minster, living and 
working in Dewlish. Also a private memorial in Dewlish 
Churchyard: “In Loving Memory of Harry John (Jack) Ist/Ist 
Dorset Yeomanry The Beloved Son of Richard and Catherine 
Mitchell who fought for his country and died of fever”. 


Joseph Purchase, Able Seaman J/4445, HMS Monmouth, Royal 
Navy. Died Sunday 1st November 1914, aged 21. Commemorated 
on Plymouth Naval Memorial. Son of William Purchase of 
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AG Robinson 


CC Samways 


N Samways 


WC Samways 


J Skiller 


T Warren 


Chatham. HMS Monmouth was sunk at the Battle of Coronel, off 


Chile 


Arthur Gordon Robinson. Gunner 39613, 9th Heavy Battery. 
Royal Garrison Artillery. Killed in action Saturday 21st July 1917. 
Buried Cité Bonjean Military Cemetery, Armentieres, France. Born 
in Morton, lived and worked in Weymouth. 


Cecil Clarence Samways, Private 13104, 2nd Battalion, 
Worcestershire Regiment. Died of wounds Wednesday 4th or 
Monday 16th November 1914, aged 21. (The Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission and Soldiers Died gave differing dates for his 
death, but the day he was fatally wounded would have almost 
certainly been 31st October (now celebrated as Gheluvelt Day). 
when the battalion took heavy casualties holding the line). Buried in 
Poperinge Old Military Cemetery, Belgium. Born and lived in 
Dewlish. Son of Samuel James and Jane Samways. 


Nigel Stafford Samways, Private 9244, 2nd Battalion, Dorset 
Regiment. Died Wednesday 14th March 1917, aged 25. No known 
grave. Commemorated on the Basra Memorial, Iraq. Born, living 
and working in Dewlish. Son of Samuel James and Jane Samways. 


William Samways, Private 12378, C Company, Sth Battalion, Dorset 
Regiment. Died on Saturday 30th March 1915, aged 24, buried in 
Londonthorpe Churchyard, Lincolnshire. Born, living and working 
in Dewlish, Son of Samuel James and Jane Samways. 


Private G/510, 6th Battalion, Queen’s Own (Royal West Kent 
Regiment). Died of wounds on Tuesday 11th April 1916. Buried in 
Ramsgate and St. Lawrence Cemetery in Kent. Born Winfrith, 
living in Beckenham and enlisted at Bromley. 


Petty Offier Stoker K/4688, HMS Tiverton, Royal Navy. Died on 
17th April 1919, buried Dorchester Cemetery. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


R Parsons 


Robert George Parsons, Private 14406258, 9th Battalion, Parachute 
Regiment. Died of wounds or killed in action Saturday 19th August 
1944, aged 20. Buried Ranville War Cemetery, Calvados, France. 
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Son of Roy E and Violet Parsons of Dewlish, 


P Young Jasper Peter Young, Lieutenant, 3rd (King’s Own) Hussars, Royal 
Armoured Corps. Died of septicaemia in Cyprus on Wednesday 
17th September 1941, aged 24, and buried in Nicosia British 
Cemetery, Cyprus. This cemetery contains two soldiers from the 
1914/18 War, and only himself from World War Two. 
had been in tanks in the Western Desert during the Tobruk campaign 
suffered heavy casualties and were moved to Cyprus. He had been 
recommended for the MC, but it cannot be awarded posthumously 

3 and he was cited in the London Gazette of 30 December 194] as 
mentioned in dispatches for distinguished service. The son of J 
and Olive Young, of East Morden (formerly Dewlish House) 


His regiment 


asper 


The charge at Agagia 


Mr Walter Ross, the late husband of Mrs Winnie Ross (who died in 1999), wrote a 
poem when he was 11 celebrating the charge. 


Here is an extract from the “Dorset Yeomanry” - 


“When they crossed the Arab plain, 
The Dorset Yeomanry; 

Echo it with pride again, 

They rushed to victory. 

Onward they dashed without fear, 
Thinking of dear ones at home; 
Heedless of bullet and of spear, 
They galloped on.” 


The poem was admired by His Majesty’s Inspector, who sent it to the Board of 
Education at Whitehall. 

Irene Eady, née Gascoyne, who lives in Puddletown, has provided a full copy of the 
poem, which was sent to families whose relations served in the Dorset Yeomanry in 
Palestine during the First World War and who took part in the famous charge at 
Agagia, and is a tribute to those men who were vastly outnumbered but won the 
battle. A copy of the poem is in The Keep in Dorchester, and an engraving of the 
charge can be seen in Messrs Mabbs’ tailors shop in High East Street. Both coe 
and Alfred Gascoyne took part in the charge, during which Claude Cutler was Killed. 
They worked at the blacksmith’s in Dewlish (see Chapter 10). 
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a everywhere were only given a set quota of beer and other drinks during the w. 


but with all the soldiers W 
allowance for a week was 
not lost. Mr Francis 
press, SO suddenly his cider was 
via the Royal Oak Pub. 


ho were suddenly in the village after Dunkirk the Dewlish 
one in two or three days. O Calamity! However al] Was 
Ross had always made cider in the village with a huge cider 
more widely known and became a best seller, sold 


The Ross’s shop with 
the cider press outside, 


The Home Guard was formed in 1940 at the time of Dunkirk. They were originally 
called the LDV (Local Defence Volunteers), and until they acquired battle dress they 
wore civiian clothes with arm bands. 


With Dewlish and Cheselbourne combined there was a lively and active Company. 
They met one night a week in each village and comprised a mixture of very young 
16 and 17 year olds and First World War veterans. They usually numbered 24 in total. 
Some of the younger members were called up in due course and went to serve in the 
Forces elsewhere. 


At the outset there were no official weapons available for them, but eventually 
Colonel Woodhouse came out from Dorchester and with the whole company on 
parade solemnly presented them with one rifle. Eventually more rifles became 
available, some of which could be used as grenade launchers. Hand grenade throwing 
was practised at a firing range in Sydling St Nicholas, but it was not without its 
hazards. One badly-thrown grenade exploded short of its intended target and one of 


the Sergeants had to have the local doctor extract numerous grenade splinters from 
his back and his legs. 
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Quite vigorous training and mock battles took place at Piddletrenthide and 
Bramblecombe, but any at night had their own hazards; badger and rabbit holes dont 
usually appear on maps, and caused a few multiple pile-ups. 


At night on the hill behind Greenways and on Basal Hill to the south of Dewlish 
House there were two Home Guard men on duty with one rifle and one grenade 
launcher. They did two hours on and two hours off. At these sites there were Anti- 
Aircraft units equipped with guns and searchlights, as there was at Parsonage Farm. 


The village had a few near misses from bombing raids that were directed at the troops 
and at Dewlish House. One narrowly missed the dairy in Milborne St Andrew, but 
put a great crater in the road nearby. Three others variously landed in Milborne 
Wood, the Point to Point field, and in the corner of the field bordering the farms of 
Mr Britton, Mr Maitland, and Mr Elliott. 


Prisoners of War being employed as farm labourers were given the job of filling in 
the craters at Parsonage Farm and nearby, but not too effectively in some cases. Some 
deep hollows can still be seen. 


There was also a group of ARP (Air Raid Precautions) Fire Wardens who patrolled 
the Village and did two hours on two hours off during the night.at a shepherd’s hut 
on Parsonage Farm. They were kept busy one night when one of the Home Guard 
“holding the fort” in the Village Hall threw an empty wax carton on the fire and it set 
the chimney alight. That must have ruined the “blackout” and caused a few near heart 
attacks to people with thatched roofs. 


There were various regiments bivouacked at Dewlish House in the grounds, with the 
house used as the HQ. Firstly after Dunkirk the English Regiments were there, and 
then French and Algerian Regiments, all being re-equipped and then posted out. 


Evacuees from the towns and cities of UK were billeted in Dewlish. Three were 
looked after and fed at the Pub (The Royal Oak), but they weren’t allowed by the 
authorities to sleep at the Pub, they had to walk all the way to Crawthorne to sleep. 
There were nineteen evacuees, all told, in Dewlish. 


Mrs Burgess recollects that during the Second World War prisoners of war were held 
at Piddletrenthide and some were sent to Dewlish to work on the farms. 


Just immediately before D Day there was an American Regiment billetted at Dewlish 


House. Military vehicles of all types and sizes overflowed into the lane and were 
bumper to bumper all the way into the Village and beyond the cross roads. The gap 
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between the side of the Pub, and The Cottage next to it, was filled with stored moto; 


cycles. 


The Americans always had sweets and gum for the children, and nylons and many 
tins of corned beef and tinned fruit were passed to villagers (all of these things 


stringently rationed to UK residents). 


Swill that was put out for collection often had well-packed meat in the bottom of the 
bins, to be passed round the village. In exchange the Americans wanted fresh eggs 
and milk, and any spare vegetables and fruit when in season, and the Dewlish village- 
brewed cider was a particularly enjoyed barter. They also passed on flour, butter, 
sugar and white bread to the villagers - all surreptitiously. 


One local farmer made rubber boots for his horse, and padded the wooden wheels of 
his cart with old rubber tyres and inner tubes to deaden the noise for some of the 


larger “barter” items to be delivered and collected. 


On one occasion the “swill man”, making his usual legal visit to the camp found it 
in a fever of activity. He eventually discovered that General Patton was expected that 
day to make a visit and inspection. Our man was told “It’s OK to take the swill”. 
However on reaching the swill bins he discovered they had been painted white - and 
were still wet, no doubt on the old army maxim “If it moves, salute it; if it doesn’t, 
paint it!” The swill collection that day was out of the question, he decided, and 
started to make his way out of the camp, only to be met by the incoming entourage 
of General Patton. The General came over to him and asked - “Are they treating you 
all right, have you got your swill?” On being told of the white painted bins and the 
still wet paint, he was enraged, and to quote our informant “played merry hell with 
the whole camp”. 


On another never to be forgotten occaion it is said that a number of American troops 
were outside Mr Francis Ross’s mother’s cottage buying or bartering for cider. For 
years Mr Francis Ross raised geese which were mainly destined as Christmas 
dinners, and being the marvellous “watch dogs” that they are, they patrolled the road 
and chased pedestrians and cars alike. On this occasion they came rushing round 
from the back of the cottage - necks outstretched, wings widely flapping, and with 
squawks and screeches enough to chill anyone’s blood - and made a rush at the 
group. One soldier, suitably terrified, hastily withdrew his bayonet from its sheath 
and with one stroke sliced the head off the nearest goose. Mayhem in the camp once 
again, with the CO vowing vengeance on the culprit - if he could find him. 


When the Americans departed from Dewlish House a great number of surplus stores 
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_ crates of tinned fruit and meats etc. were buried in the ground 

considered a decent interval of time, when it was Balen sai what was 
“abandoned”, the sites were dug up and the stores distributed a : had been 
One of the most prized items discovered was a typewriter. Spoils of ee Village. 


From the UK Regiments and American soldiers that had been stati 

villagers heard of massive casualties. Complete companies virtual ees here, the 
many on the first assault on the enemy beaches, Some of the y destroyed and 
well were amongst those lost. men they had known 


At the end of the war there was a great celebration. Children j 
: : . en in fancy d 

pace pe Bee Lady Dillon of Dewlish House financed free Side ine 

Royal Oak, and in the Village Hall there was a great part . ; 

by the villagers. party, all food and drink supplied 


VJ (Victory in Japan) night was well celebrated in the local pubs. Next mornin 
pa ae ane were due on parade the Company all looked so under ihe 
weather that the officer in charge decided the day was a VJ holi i 
pa A een y oliday celebration, and 


Chapter 13 


THE VILLAGE HALL 


; eas anor House (Manor Farm). The sale 
bahar * See bauer Ginste cc d auction at Lady Day (6 April) 1928 
a eons x09 the ANCIENT GATEHOUSE, architecturally in keeping with 
apie a, ie taken down and rebuilt on the opposite side of the road facing 
- ene tae of Drive. This building now contains a GARAGE. STABLE of 
oe STALLS and LOOSE BOX, Harness Room and a .. light loft over all that 


could be converted into Chauffeur’s or Groom’s quarters. 


The Village Hall as it is now. 


The right hand doorway into the hall is set under a round headed arch, which was 
supposedly over the gateway under which carriages and horses were to drive up to 
the house, but it seems improbable that this was of sufficient width or height and it 
is possibly a reconstruction. Some 17th century mullioned windows were reset in this 
same structure. 


It was when Mr Young was living at Dewlish House in 1929 that the villagers 
decided a hall was needed. They asked Mr Young, who in turn went to Sir Ernest 
Debenham who allowed the building to be converted into the hall. In 1943 the Hall 
was given to the village by the then owners, the Bradford Property Trust Ltd. Much 
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be done, and after negotiation and hard work 5 


still had to va 
re-opened on 24th June 1949 at 7-15pm by Councillor HG Taner e ie Hall was 
Dorchester. ed 
The South Dorset Hunt 


e South Dorset Hunt was started in the 1858-9 seaso 
ae the whole of Dorset and much of Wiltshire see of a hunt 
the Cattistock were formed at the same time, and the Blackmore and S ores and 
enlarged its territory. At that time much of the land was farmed for ie ord Vale 
open country for riders. In 1977, the South Dorset hunted on Saturda: foie was 
and on Thursdays to the east of its territory; the vale running aie tow; Si 
Blackmore vale once a fortninght, and the coastal section (but never the Pa ce 
Hills) in the spring. The Hunt has always commanded the support of landow nope 
tenants alike, and a goodly number of followers. ee 


The Band of Hope 

At the time when Victorian society became concerned about the increased drinkin 
in public houses the Temperance Movement was formed, seeking to persuade dee 
to “sign the pledge” and abstain from alcoholic drinks. Moderate drinkers were 
accepted as supporters, and a youth movement, the Band of Hope, was begun. 


The Village Fete 

When cars started to come through the village, it was decided that a bridge should be 
built. It was dated 1931. Mr Kent of Parsonage Farm is said to have been the first 
person in the village to own a car. 


The Ford, looking up 
| to Whiteways Hill. 


| The Ford before the 
bridge was built, 


Maypole Plot became unusable. Until then every May 
d dancing round a maypole. Other traditions of the 
| slate club fete and the choir outing to Bournemouth. 


When the bridge was built the 
Day there were celebrations an 


village were the annua’ 


The fete for a small village was apparently a large affair. First a band would lead the 
villagers from the village to Dewlish House, which at the time of the last fete was 
owned by Miss de Montmorency. The band would then play several tunes, and would 
then march through the wood and back down Whiteways Hill to the grass at the 
bottom where the Maypole plot was. There would then be dancing, a coconut shy, 
swings, a roundabout and races, ending with a tug of war. 


The church choir used to go to Bournemouth in a charabanc and a brake, which came 
from Dorchester the previous evening. They set off early, and probably spent the day 
by the sea. There ceased to be a choir in the 1950s. 


The Silver Jubilee of King George V in 1935 

Mr Young at Dewlish House held a great party for the Villagers on his lawn. The 
children could go up to him and be presented with a commemorative medal, but 
some were shy of him and took a lot of persuading. There were rubber tyres hanging 
in the trees for the children to climb in, and many different types of races and sports. 
One race was for owner and pet dog. Mrs Burgess recalls she was persuaded to take 
someone’s dog and join the race, but the dog was more interested in saying “hello” 
to the other dogs. 


The whole race became rather chaotic, and to the onlookers - rather hilarious. Some 
children were in fancy dress and there was a parade to choose the best. It was a lovely 
warm summers day. 
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The Silver Jubilee - tea 
at Dewlish House 
(backed by the 
Servants’ quarters, now 
demolished), 


) The Silver Jubilee - 
} villagers outside 
Dewlish House. 


The Village Green 

The green was situated in front of the entrance to the schoolyard. When the new road 
to Bingham’s Melcombe was made, it ran straight through the middle of the green. 
The old curved brick wall was the boundary separating the green from the land of 
Manor Farm. In the centre of the green was an elm tree which had wooden seats 
around it on which the villagers sat and gossiped. In 1976, when Dutch elm disease 
was at its height in Dorset the tree had to be cut down because it was dangerous being 
so near the road. In the same year to celebrate the Queen's Silver Jubilee a young oak 
was planted by Mrs Winifred Frampton. 


The green is used once a year for the Dewlish Fun Day. 
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Queen Elizabeth - Silver Jubilee 4 July 1977 
ewlish joined in to supply, during the day, a banquet of 
‘ Party 


All the villagers of D 
goodies for a big party in the Village Hall. Many of the children and adults d 
nd the village, and there were some sporting ce 
£ €vents in 


fancy dress and paraded rou 

Policeman's Plot. somewhat curtailed by the periodic showers. During the eveni 

Mr. Boyden and his wife Valerie invited the Villagers to a ‘pig roast’ and bieeere 
- ‘ ecue - 


held by and in the stables at Dewlish House. A huge bonfire was alight and 

were bales of straw for people to sit on if they wished. There were pane there 

nd barbecued sausages. And beer, soft drinks and wine flowed rely pee 
(a nd 


It was a super party. 


burgers a 
it didn’t rain! 


| The Britton family i 
| 1977. ca 


Mrs. Burgess’ house in 1977. 


The Wainwrights in 1977. 


50th Anniversary of VE Day 


This was celebrated in the village by a street party for everyone, and a fancy dress 
competition, with evacuees, the Andrews Sisters, the Women’s Land Army, nurses 
and many more. There was an exhibition of war memorabilia in the Village Hall. 


W@W 


Chapter 14 


THE REDDLEWOMAN 


life character was called by the children the “Quee, 


kown larger than 
Mary Ann Bull. 


One very well- 
* Her name was 


of the Gypsies’ 
heep farmers the powder that they mixeg 


as known as reddle, and was mixed with oil to form q 
ed to age mark a flock, and was also put on the ram so that 
ved. The farmers actually used three colours 
red, and then after another 14 days the the 
it the farmer knew might be barren, as she had 


She visited all parts of Dorset selling to the s 


to a red dye. The dye W 


waterproof paste. Tt was us 
he marked any ewes which he had ser 


First yellow, then after about 14 days 
Any ewe which ended up with blue on 
returned to the ram three times. 

woman” as she was widely known, sold only the red. Her 


y red. Thomas Hardy talked of a Reddleman in one of 
ad tinctured all his clothes, even his cap and 


Mary Ann Bull, the “Reddle 
hands were died permanent] 
his stories, and described how the dye h 


his boots, and his face and hands. 


turned at the appropriate times to sell her reddle powder 
ed in a four-wheeled open van, pulled by a dark brown 
pony, and pitched a tent in regular locations round Dorset. In Dewlish she pitched her 
tent ina lane, now come to be known as Mary Ann Bull’s Lane, and usually had a 
fire outside. She has been described as a very large lady, with a black hat and skirt 
and red shawl. Her face was wrinkled ad red like a russet apple, with twinkly eyes 
She is remembered as having a dog running alongside her van, and the van full of 
rabbit skins either bought cheaply or begged from houses along her route. 


Year after year, Mary Ann re 
to mark the rams. She travell 


She is said to have died while pitched on ground at Cerne Abb ied j 
ret mere e Abbas, and to be buried in 


ba Cook remembers the Dewlish Snow Storm 

fate Le 1978 Dewlish folk awoke to find the Village snowed 
: had carried a lot of snow from the fields i 

elas ields to the lanes, and in all 

an Sag ned were neh - in most cases nearly to the top of the telegraph 
oles, sequently discove Z i 

Ca itahinnen y red that all around us other villages were 


The Cottage ; 
ge next to the Royal Oak where my husband John Cook and I lived had a 
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ww as high as the back bedroom window sills. 
beyond the Royal Oak the road had been bl] 
de of the house there was a vertic 


But in the front of the house 
: own Snow free, However, on 
‘al wall of snow all along the road 


wall of sno 


and to just \ 
the Puddletown s! 


to Puddletown. 


At the Old Parsonage Farmhouse Hazel Wainwright was ee 
family (Martin was 1n hospital). The horses dent 
deep drifts, and on the opposite side of the road the older re 
very frightened behind snowed up windows and doors, as 
piled up '0 their eaves. 


€r Own with her young 
were snowed in behind 
sidents of Dewlish Were 
Moat Cottages had snow 


Mr Mike Britton and a hurriedly assembled work force got to work clearing the snow 
round Moat Cottages, and freeing the imprisoned horses from their stables ; 


Hazel Wainwright made 12 loaves and some soup for the residents of Moat Cottages 
in her Aga cooker. Most of Dewlish had no electricity because power lines were 
down, and it was some days before a crew arrived by helicopter to restore power. 


After a couple of days, when it was apparent that the local Council was Pidiveca 
daunting task, a number of able bodied men decided that a concerted dig, in the 
direction of Milborne St Andrew, was a better idea than waiting and hoping to be 
rescued by snow ploughs. About 14 adults started digging from early morning on the 
Monday, secure in the knowledge that with any luck they would only have to dig half 
the distance to Milborne St Andrew. They had been told that a similar number of 
diggers were digging hard from the Milborne St Andrew end to hasten the release of 


Dewlish. 


In the meantime, a couple of brave souls borrowed a tractor and made a hazardous 
bid to reach Puddletown Bakery. Orders for bread and basic supplies had been taken 
from various people in the Village - primarily from the elderly and infirm. The tractor 
couldn't negotiate the snow drifts in the lanes, so they bravely went across the fields 
- and over all the hedges with their banks of snow looking like great ramps and the 
hedges hidden beneath. It was a hair raising journey, but they did get to Puddletown, 
and the Bakery had their supplies ready. Then, of course, they had to make the 
hazardous but successful journey back. A commendable effort which was much 
appreciated and applauded throughout the whole Village. 


Meanwhile, back at the snow face, they laboured daily until too dark to see, and then 


with great jubilation, the labouring forces of Dewlish and Milborne St Andrew met 
at equal distance between the Villages. They had worked for four days. 
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Miss Beck 

Anne Saunders made a tape-recording in 1974 of Miss Beck’s recollections 

Miss Beck's father began work in 1855 at the age of 8 for Charles, and late 

Kent. He fed the “thresher” and helped to grind corn at the Mill. During bie ce ; 
S life he 


won many prizes for hedging and ditching. 


a team of three - Joe Hillier and Joseph House being th 
€ Other 


Frank Beck was one of 
h scythes. At this time farm workers would often f 
n form 


two - who cut the corn wit 
teams and go from farm to farm. 


It was necessary to have more than one skill, because much farm work wa: 

- Alfred Cross, for instance, who lived “up Whiteway” was both a wood S Seasonal 
man and 

a 


sheep-shearer. 


If farm-workers wished to change their jobs, it was usual to go to the fai 
Dorchester carrying some mark of their trade - for example shepherds e fair in 
crooks - in order that potential employers could easily identify workers Carried their 


Miss Beck remembered that wa; i i 

ges were in the region of 10- illi 
though shepherds and carters could earn more, Mr Kent pice Siem tan 
which until recent times had thatched buildings around the houae oe 


The palm tree which now i e of the road 

grows on the opposite side of ad, was plan d by M 
Henry Kent in what was then a walled garden see ; — 
es . a ll gar . (But for another idea about this. = 


A fine Dewlish baby 
carriage, about 1900. 


Gloves were made at one time by the ladies of the village and sold in Yeovil. Mr N 
Parsons walked all the way from Dewlish to Yeovil with the cotton gloves and 
returned with the material for more. At a later date gloves were knitted and sold in 


Blandford. 


Most families did their own baking on a Friday, though a baker’s shop did exist for 
atime near the Chapel. It was usual to grow vegetables for the family on an allotment 
and to rear pigs for eating. Mrs Wilson remembered Morgan and Henry Marsh 
coming to kill the pigs; “I only used to see him coming with his white apron tucked 
under his arm, and I would rush up to bed and hide under the bed clothes - I couldn’t 


bear to hear the pigs scream!” 


The Marsh family were known to be musical, and two of the men played the organ 
in the chapel. Bernard Marsh, who had died recently in 1974, was a wheelwright like 
his father. His father, grandfather and great-grandfather were the village bootmakers. 


Rachel de Montmorency’s cousin, Mrs Fitzalan, still took an interest in church affairs 
in 1974, even though the patronage had passed to the Rev Baillie. 


The Ross family in 1974 had lived in the village for at least 100 year. They ran the 
village shop and made cider before Mrs Rosanne Ross began to rear cows. From the 
milk she made butter and cheese for sale to the villagers. She died in 1948 at the age 
of 77. 
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klet No 623 | 
d “I remember so well that evening in May 
her who was then in the garden 


His father was the village 


Environmental Boo 
he age of 14. He sai 
best suit and went to my fat 
as an apprentice”. 


Bernard Marsh 
BM left school at t 
when I changed into my 
to ask if he would take me 0 


wheelwright, carpenter and undertaker. 


25 yeas the Treasurer of the Village Hall. He was also Trus, 


d Marsh was for 
se he Methodist Church. 


Steward and Treasurer of t 


ng in the infants’ class at the village school and being taken to 
Dorchester by farm wagons to see the pictures at the Palace in Durngate Street; “this 
was a very special treat as we had never seen moving pictures z as they were called, 
Tea was provided on the lawn of Mr and Mrs Thornton, a veterinary surgeon whose 
house faced South Street. As soon as the tea was finished a thunder-storm broke 
overhead, and it rained all the way home, that may be why I remember it; 


BM remembered bei 


BM remembered once when all the wells went dry, something which had never 
happened before. “The farmers agreed to keep their animals and ducks away from the 
stream until 9am to give the village folk a chance to get their daily supply, and you 
should have heard the clatter of buckets, folk running if they were late, and some 
would be returning shaking their heads and looking at the muddy water in their 


soe 


buckets, “I was too late”. 


BM again “Cars were beginning to come through the village, and us boys on hearing 
them would run to the stream to see if they would get through, as quite frequently 
especially during the winter months they would get stuck in the middle, then our 
assistance was required to give them a push! 

“On one occasion when the river was in flood, a car with two ladies stopped with the 
water over their wheels; a man of the village just returning from the Royal Oak Inn 
seeing their plight went to the rescue; the first lady was slim, he got her to safety then 
went for the other who was more bulky; after grasping her round the middle, he 
staggered, then fell backwards, the lady on top of him. This episode was witnessed 
by Mr N Parsons from his workshop facing the river, it was also in the local papers 
as the “River Rescue at Dewlish”. In 1932 the bridge was built; by doing this the 
Maypole plot was done away with, being incorporated in the scheme.” 


BM again “ The Slate Club Fete was the annual event, and one of the highlights of 
village life, us youngsters would follow the band carrying a flag through the village 
to Dewlish House - Major Michel was living there, he was the son of Field Marshal 
Sir John Michel. After the band had played a few selections we would return through 
the wood and down Whiteway Hill to the field, where the fete was now in full swing, 
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ith Townsend’s roundabouts, swinging boats, Aunt § 
i running races for the children and adults, with Tug- 
e enjoyed by everyone, finishing with danci 


ally Coconut Shies, the lot 
of War for the men. All these 
ng on the grass,” 


al 
things wer 


BM;"Our roads in those days were made of flints picked from th 
women; they were stacked by the roadside where they would b 
District Council by the cubic yard. This was then a job for ou 
Legg, who would crack them; many times T have watched him, but we were always 
told to stand well back from the flying bits of flints. He always knew where to hit 
them, it wasn’t often he had to hit the same flint twice. During the winter months 
these cracked flints were spread on the roads, sometimes a little chalk would be 
shaken over to bind them, they were then left for the wheels to wear in. I well 
remember when the first steam road roller came to press the flints in, we thought it 
was really good. 


e fields, mainly by 
sold to the Rural 
T roadman, George 


BM;’The only way to get to Dorchester, eight miles away, was by the carrier’s horse 
and covered van, unless one walked, and I have done that. As a very young boy, I can 
remember seeing my father taking his walking stick after a day’s work and a hurried 
cup of tea, and set off for Dorchester - what time he got back I was too young to 
know, but I do know that the shops used to keep open until quite late. The Carrier 
went to town on Wednesdays and Saturdays, leaving the village at 9am, arriving in 
Dorchester about 12pm. Setting his passengers down, he would go on to the market, 
as he would always have chickens or a calf, and maybe a pig in the back of his van. 
He would leave Dorchester at 4pm, laden with goods and maybe a bit of furniture - 
the passengers would have to get out and walk up the hills to ease the horse. Then a 
stop at the “Blue Vinney” at Puddletown to give the horse a breather before the 
journey to Dewlish, which was hard going after leaving the main road, and an uphill 
pull most of the was. One would arrive home late in the evening, yes, one had to be 
tough to stand up to this kind of travel, especially in winter time, with cold winds, 
rain or perhaps snow. The only lamps were candle lamps lit at each side. Our carrier 
was an Cutler, he would do shopping for the village folk for a few pence. My 
grandmother only went to Dorchester twice in her life, although she lived in the 
village for eighty years.” 


BM; “As boys we used to like to see the steam ploughs come to the village, the big 
engines used to fascinate us. There engines would be pulling their plough and press, 
cultivator, water barrel and their wooden house on four iron wheels - this was for the 
ploughman and engine drivers to sleep in, they would also have a lad to cook and 
provide tea. I have had many a ride on the plough as it was pulled across the field by 
the windlass on these powerful engines, which would rip up the land that was much 
00 hard for the horses. While the steam plough was working the carters would be 
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sana? 
hauling coal and water for the engines. 


e to Crawthorne Farm, I think it was called ap 
“Overtime”, and I drove a Fordson for a while in 1919. You had to start it by a handle 
on the front, which was very hard to turn on a cold morning. These tractors had no 
cab, and not much mudgaurd on the wheels - when it went on the road we had two 
half iron bands to bolt on over the spuds on the wheels; and as there were no brakes 
the gears had to be used; but you could not change gear while in motion, so you had 
to decide which gear was needed when ascending or descending a hill.’ 


BM; “I have seen the first tractor com 


BM; “The church choir outing to Bournemouth was quite an annual event; what was 
known then as a Charabanc and a brake were drawn by horses, four for the 
Charabanc and two for the brake. These would arrive in the village from Dorchester 
the evening before. The horses would be rested for the night in the stables of the 
Manor Farm. Early next morning off they would go with the footman blowing his 
horn through the village waking up those who were sleeping.” 


BM; “The parish church was well attended, and among the choir would be the 
cabinet makers and the blacksmith, while the postmaster was the choirmaster and 
organist. The Methodist Chapel was also full, especially at the evening service, My 
father was organist for over fifty years, and Grandfather Marsh he’d a lovely tenor 
voice. I have known people passing stop to listen, then pass the remark “what a 
lovely tenor”. Grandad could play the violin and in his younger days would lead the 


singing.” 


BM: “Dewlish, like most villages, was almost self-supporting. The water mill I can 
remember seeing it working, has fallen into decay, no more can be heard the ring of 
the anvil in the blacksmith’s shop where many times I have taken my hoop to be 
mended. We boys loved to see the sparks fly, and the smoke rising, when the smith 
was burning on a horse shoe, sometimes he would let us blow the fire, the handle on 
his bellows had a cow’s horn on the end you hold, this always looked comparatively 
clean, polished by use. But no more can be heard the blows of the sledge hammer as 
a wheel was being tyred. and no more can be seen those lovely horses waiting to be 
shod, and on frosty mornings having frost-nails fitted if they had road work to do. 


BM: “The brick-layer and mason was Mr Ross, he also made cider; while his wife 
kept the village shop. This cider-making was quite an attraction for us boys, and we 
enjoyed a drink of that sweet apple juice.” 


BM: “The baker had his bakehouse at the rear of the chapel - I cannot remember the 
baker, but his brick oven remained as he left it until it was taken out in 1969, as the 
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nen became the property of the chapei. The baker’s b 
been quite small, as most of the old farm cottages had a bric 
housewife would bake bread and cakes once a week. I have been told that the baker’ 
name was a Mr Cutler, but that he was known as Mr Pat-a-Cake!” nr 


usiness must have 
k oven where the 


BM:"There. were also thatchers, spar makers, hurdle makers, crib makers, and 
woodmen who cut and made the faggots for fuel in the farmhouses and ters 
Sheep Were shorn in the barns by a gang on contract. I have seen a woman tie : 
he fleeces. Butter and cheese were made in the village, pigs were fattened in 


pack t i ‘ 
the skim milk, some were killed most weeks and taken to shops in Dorchester by the 


market waggon. 

“Some cottagers would have a pig in the sty, it was quite an event when the pig was 
being killed, the housewife would be making black pudding and chitterlings, and the 
pig would be hung up for the night on a strong iron staple or hook driven i one of 
the oak beams in the living room of the cottage. Next day the pig would be cut up 
and salted; when the brine had done its work, the pieces were lightly covered with 
brown paper and hung in the chimney to dry.” 


BM; “There were two wheelwrights’ workshops where these lovely old farm wagons 
were made entirely by hand, built to last over a hundred years i taken care of..My 
grandfather, Henry Marsh, was the bootmaker, and his woode’. workshop is still 
standing in his garden behind the chapel. He died in 1932 at the ripe age of 88 years 
He made the heavy boots to measure for the farmers and farm workers. These boots 
had to be water-tight and every stitch made by hand, the soles were covered with 
hobs in line, a steel toe plate and a heel plate - my word, they were heavy, but they 
had to be, to stand up to the work. Grandad served his apprenticeship in the village 
with Mr Cole, he has told me how they used to sit round one rush candle to do the 
sewing and take turns to snuff the candle. In his younger days, bootmaking was slack 
during the summer, so he would gang up with others and cut the corn by corn sickle. 
They would walk miles early in the morning and work until late in the evening; his 
sickle is now in the Rural Craft Section of the Dorset County Museum. 

BM; “I cannot say much about my Grandad Brown, my mother’s father, as he died 
when I was five years of age, but he was a skilled farm worker and a good shepherd; 
his dog’s name was Quick, and he was very proud of his flock of Dorset Horn sheep 
which had gained a number of certificates. I have his “lant horn” better known as 
lantern, but the Jant horn is much older as it has horn instead of glass.” 


Fred Burgess remembered - 
At one time, Mr Burgess used to keep the “Royal Oak”, have five breeding sows 
and a boar, and work as a foreman for a local builder. He said to do all that took it 
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out of him. 


Years ago many of the villages made their own bricks. Broadmayne and Ke 
ears ag 


i st quality. Many Broadmayne bricks used to 
bricks were a ion ty pene bricks were used for the re-building 
building sattodlis Church and the building of the “Blue Vinney” at Puddletown, 
penne in the field at the bottom of Middle Street, Dewlish, was planteq by 
a soldier on his return from the Crimean War in the mid 1800s. 

In the woods at Crawthorne there is a large pit, where years ago a Mr Aubrey Hun 
had a sawpit, paintshop, wheelwright shop and a smithy. The pit is still there, ang al 


one point there is a 60ft drop. 


Mrs Burgess 
Mrs Burgess remembers t 


which her family ran many years a 
show in an exhibition in 1980. 


he spontaneous music-making for the “Royal Oak” 
go. The tambourine which was used then was op 


Miss Pamela Young remembers 
The Young family moved into Dewlish House during a very cold spell in January 


1929, One of the removal people, a boy of 15, spent the night in the cab of a lorry, 
and froze to death. 


Mr. Young ran a Christmas party each year in the school for the children. There was 
a Christmas tree with real candles (and a wet sponge on a stick in case of fire) and 
she can still remember the smell of resin and the candles. Tea was provided, either 
by the Young’s cook or by caterers called Burglers in South Street in Dorchester. 


There was a staff of 10 at the House; a butler, footman, housemaids, a cook and 
kitchen helpers; together with a gardener and 3 or 4 assistants. 


Noone was ever prevented from walking anywhere on the Dewlish House estate. 


Miss Young was interested in cooking, and used to help Mrs. Cross cook on an open 
range for the gardeners, young single men, who lived at the Bothy. Later the 
Haggards lived there; they had a school. Mrs. Cross had the Post Office. Another 
Mrs. Cross lived in a thatched cottage (?now The Cottage) with her blind daughter 
who used to make baskets. 


Miss Young’s brother died in Cyprus in 1941, aged 22. He was an officer in the 3rd 
Hussars, and was in tanks in the Western Desert during the Tobruk campaign. They 
suffered heavy casualties, and were moved to Cyprus where he had trouble with his 
feet and died of septicaemia. He is named on the Dewlish war memorial. 
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hey went carol singing round the village with just a | 
: s they 

ristmas 

At Ch 


antern - sh 
; ‘ows in the dark. 

Jing over C 

s stumb : 


e€ 

ber: 
remem tess Montmorency died in 1936, she wished to be bu 
When pe to be taken there in a farm cart, Miss Youn 
churchyard, oan House (confined to the house with 
a Ela coffin arriving and being transferred to a cart, 
watching 


tied in Dewlish 
g remembers Standing by 
Suspected measles) and 
and taken past the front 
door. 


i ‘ her, when her father died at East 
rency told Miss Young’s mother, 
Mist nai fn ashes could be put in the Private part of the churchyard, 
oe Sale wiortell Shotiedia A, 
and her 


he village at Dewlish House at the time of the 
eal ae ioc ween tami cart Dewlish House in 1936. However 
ser geile in iched and as it was unoccupied they returned for Miss Young s 
a ve en wanted celebrated in Dewlish. There was a party to which 
ai setiancy oe ited, and Miss Young has a group photograph together with a 
all the village was nd cimeds One of her presents was a mirror carved in ee 
ieee ale ees feathers, which had been made for he: by the Parsons 
ae Ges now given it to the National Trust. 
brothers. 


e i t very popular. 
Vicar: a very quiet man, bu 

was the Vicar; he was 

Mr. Brocher wa 


ss Young i i i 1 hurch and 
ves in S¢ i lively Interest in Dewlish 

M Young now live Scotland, but retains a ‘: 

Vv e hall Be = which she has helped financially on a number of occasions. 
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Chapter 15 


THE SCHOOL LOG BOOK 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


Oct. James Henry Wark opened the school, which had been closed for some 
time previous owing to the severe illness of the master, Mr Chandler, No of 
children attending 104. The noise from the same was something to be 
remembered. 

Lady Michel attended in the morning and afternoon. 

The rule laid down by Sir John Michel that the payment must bea quarterly 
one seems to provoke a few of the villagers, who would like to make use of 


the school just when they like. 


8 Feb. Sickness still increasing, symptoms seem to be scarlatina. Av 
attendance 90 

2] Feb. Weather still very cold and wind easterly, which affects the 
attendance of the infants. 

The sickness, owing to the merciful dealing of God towards us, appears to 
have left us as quickly as same came upon us. What a cause for thanksgiving! 
22 Feb. All at work heartily but with noise. 

3 Mar. Work going on right merrily. 

Sir John Michel this day introduced a new system of payments, viz 
Tradesmen’s children to pay 3/- a quarter, Mechanics 2/-, labourers as before 
only if they have but one child over 6 yrs of age. The same to pay 2/- per 
quarter. I had nearly all the women of the village at the school to enquire 
respecting this rise. Nearly all went away satisfied with the explanations 
which I gave them. Newberry Parsons and Ellen Cutler commenced taking 
lessons to prepare themselves to pass as pupil teachers. 


7 Aug. Mrs Bridges of Binghams Melcombe visited the school and 
distributed buns to the children. 


16 Sept. The annual school treat took place at Dewlish House. Owing to the 
church being enlarged there was no service previous to the tea. Many of the 
older children absent gleaning. 

14 Oct. Night school comménced. 13 boys entered their names. Infant 
school room opened as Reading and Recreation Room in the evening. 
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1876 


1877 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


7 Jan. Nery Few of the elder girls at school, bei 
parents to assist in Gloving as this occurs one 
Friday; it is a serious drawback to the prospects 
interests of the school. 


ng kept at home by their 
Monday and nearly every 
of the children and the 


17 Oct. Most of the elder boys, with leave, went to D 


: orcheste 
collection of Wild Beasts. TO see a 


Sept. Several children received prizes from the “Dorset District Associati 
for the Improvement of the Labouring Classes”, and Ann Roberts and Mary 
Cross received 10/- each for clean and tidy cottages. i 
22 Nov. Resignation on grounds of Mrs Wark’s health, and of my intention 
in consequence of seeking a drier and less exposed situation, and residence 
free from damp. 


28 Mar. Average attendance for the week 95. With the close of this day’s 
work my connection with this school after 10 1/2 years jabour amongst the 
children closes, but not my interest in them. SH Wark. . 

15 Sept. The children seem to have forgotten the little they knew before the 
holidays. 

14 Oct. Night School Order very good, much better than I had been led to 
expect, most of the lads appear anxious to get on. 

30 Nov. Milborne St Andrews Fair today. As most of the children or their 
parents are going I gave a half holiday this afternoon. 

21 Dec. Many children this morning were late, the bell rope being broken the 
bell could not be rung. 


22 Sept. Standard 2 have had a good drilling in subtraction, but they are very 
dense. Some of the bigger boys are still employed in looking after poultry 
and pigs in the cornfields. 


10 May. After school a Band of Hope meeting was held. It embraces more 
than 90 members in this village. 
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e. Cautioned the children about leaving the playground at playtime 


4 Jun 
into order immediately on the sound; 
Unding of 


and about their laxity in forming 


the bell. 
12 June. Punished John Hillier for gross disobedience. 


2 July, Punished James Lowman aged 8 for swearing. 

7 July. Sent the Christopher family home for their school fees. 

13 July. The Toms family not at school owing to my warning their Parents 
not to send them without the school fees. 

2] July. Gave holday today on account of the choir festival at Weymouth at 
which Dewlish choir attended. 


28 July. The Toms family paid up their school fees. 
31 July. Very poor attendance today owing to the Dorchester illuminations 


9 Feb. Total on books 90. 

23 May. Sir John Michel died at Dewlish House. 

24 May. Senta letter of condolence to Lady Michel signed by all the 
teachers. 

27 May. The children by request brought some beautiful white flowers anq 
made some wreaths for Sir John’s grave. 

20 Sept. Reopened school. Was presented yesterday afternoon with a 
handsome writing case, afterwards exchanged for an easy chair, subscribed 
for by the scholars as a wedding present. 


10 May. Gave a half holiday in the afternoon to give time to erect platform 
and prepare room for a grand Jubilee Concert in aid of a fund to give the 
village children a substantial treat on Jubilee Day. 

30 June. Holiday all day on account of the children’s Jubilee Treat held in 
Dewlish Park. 


2 Jan. Hannah Rockett died of diptheria. 

5 Jan. School closed by order of the Sanitary Authority owing to the 
prevalence of diptheria in the village. 

21 Feb. Punished Fred Flander for writing wicked words on his slate. 
20Apr. Mr Atkinson, Attendance Officer, visited this morning. I told him of 
a boy aged 12 in Standard 2 going out at work. He advised me to let the lad 
alone as he would give me a deal of trouble. 

13 Nov. Several “Island” scholars absent owing to the rising of the brook. 
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1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


14 May. The Parish Library was brought from the 
in the Class Room today. 

7 June. A most severe thunderstorm burst over the v 
down in torrents, the lightning was very vivid, the th 
firing of cannon. In a short time the main road above the playground was 
flooded to overflowing, and soon the water rushed through the wicket and 
made its way to the school gutter. This soon became blocked and we found 
it hard to keep the water out of the front door. The water at length became so 
powerful that it overpowered us and in a short time the schoolrooms were 
flooded and the children had to sit on the desks, As soon as the rain ceased 
the children were dismissed and after some considerable time the water was 
swept out again, but the floor of the school was left in a dirty state. The 
storm lasted from 3-45 to 4-15. 

2 Dec. The new stove used for the first time today. It warms the room much 
better than the fire. 


Reading Room and placed 


alley. The rain came 
under resembled the 


25 Mar. Lady Michel’s gift of a piano arrived today. 


5 Mar. Dictation is still poor. C Welstead, Wm Bartlett, Letitia Gouldby and 
Rose Welstead in St IV are about as bad at dictation as it is possible for 
children to be. 

16 Oct. The average of this school will suffer largely this year owing to the 
rapid decrease in the population of this village. 


29 Feb. 62 children present. Today I resign charge of this school having 
spent a very pleasant 17 months in teaching as nice a set of children as I have 
ever met with - they are rather dull as a rule but very affectionate and 
obedient I leave them with regret. JG Bulbeck 


12 Dec. Just received a telegram to say that the Diocesan Inspector is 
prevented coming through the boisterous weather. The attendance is very 
bad as the wind and rain are something more than boisterous - quite a 
hurricane. 
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1894 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1904 


1905 


1906 


Oct. The temporary Master’s engagement ended today. He found the 
nn more eager to learn than at the beginning. The children have go 
chi al abilities but they require more application, especially the boys 
good natural z i 


who have a strong inclination to idleness. 


13 Apr. School accounts posted on the Church Door this morning. 


27 Sept. Preliminary meeting of night school. 19 enrolled. 

6 Nov. Magic Lantern used in night school to illustrate the geography from 
London to the North by the Midland Railway. 

13 Nov. Lady Michel visited the night school and tested and signed the 
registers. She stayed until the lessons were ended, The geography leson was 


illustrated by magic lantern. 


25 Sept. The school closed this afternoon for the opening of the new organ 
in the church and the unveiling of the new window put in by the 21st Lancers 
to the memory of Capt de Montmorency, Lady Michel’s grandson. 


25 June. The school will be closed for the Coronation Festivities tomorrow 
and Friday. The preparations are too far advanced to be postponed, but the 
King’s illness will cast a gloom over the proceedings. 


22 Apr. The school was closed yesterday afternoon on the occasion of a 
confirmation in the Church by the Bishop of Salisbury, and the consecration 
of an addition to the Church Yard where the Michel family are buried. 


May. Report “The discipline of the boys in the first class calls for attention 
- it is now slack.” 


16 Feb. Several children were absent on Wednesday, it being Dorchester 
Hiring Fair. 

24 May. Ascension Day as well as Empire Day. Children assembled at 9-30. 
An address given by Captn Bowman of the Church Army van stationed in 


o2 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


the village, and after the singing ot patriotic so 


ngs and t 
the children were taken to Church, Holiday gi ne N 


ational Ant} 
he 
ven as usual, 


15 Feb. Dorchester Hiring Fair had a consider 
22 Feb. A test in the back work of Arithmetic 
the result was very unsatisfactory, the greater 
1 Mar. Several of the older girls have been 
their knitting for the glove dealer. 


able effect on the attendance, 


was given this Morning, but 
part of the sums were wrong 
away since Wednesday to finish 


24 Jan. The chimneys were swept yesterday afternoon and the school is 

free from smoke and fumes, which have been almost unbearable al 
30 Oct. A half holiday is to be given this afternooon as the school room i 
wanted for a Church Bazaar in aid of the Curate’s Stipend Fund, 


8 Apr. A house to house census of the village was taken, Population 313 

1 Jul. At 3-30 the children by the invitation of Mrs Bos “orth Smith will: be 
taken to Binghams Melcombe to tea and games. They are to be conveyed in 
wagons kindly ient by Messrs Kent and Dorey. 


7 February W Kent Esq visited the school and presented the children with 
a box of oranges. 

20 Sep. More than half the children have gone to see the soldiers in carnp at 
Binghams Melcombe this afternoon. 

23 Sep. The attendance this week has been broken, harvest is not quite 
finished and the Army Autumn Manoeuvres have passed through the 
neighbourhood. 

18 Nov. A few of the bigger boys have been irregular this week. The 
woodmen are at work, and the boys go sticking. 


16 Jun. The school closed this afternoon for the Coronation Holiday of one 
extra week. This was granted by the managers at their last meeting in 
compliance with the wishes of the King. 

20 Oct. A wash basin, roller and towels have been provided for the school. 


18 Mar. Coal order completed today after hanging about from 8 Feb owing 
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1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


to great coal strike. = J é : 
15 Apr. Several large families left the village on Lady Day and sixteen 


children have been withdrawn from school in consequence. This is the 
largest number leaving at once for several years. 

13 Jul. An aeroplane passed over the village about 6-30pm. It was notices 
by all the children as it was the first they had seen. 


21 Feb. There are no fresh cases of scarlet fever in the parish at present, Two 


are absent through fear. 


or three families 
d aeroplane passed over the village about 


25 Jul, Last night 24 July the secon 
7-15pm. Nearly all the children saw it. 

26 Sep. There has been no Drill in the yard this week as it is being broken 
up in order to level it. 
17 Oct. The physical exercises and drill have been taken in the road this 


week as the weather has been beautifully fine. 


54 children on roll 
8 May. The gravelling of the school yard has now been completed and the 


drilling and physical exercises.can- now be done:with-comfort. 

19 Jun. Excavations in the old Elephant Pit on the hill were commenced on 
Monday by the Dorset Field Club and a few bones and flints have been found 
in which the children have become very interested. 

27 Jul. A fleet of eight aeroplanes passed over the school this morning from 
10-45 to 11-10. The children had a fine view as they were flying very low. 


5 Mar. Admitted five scholars named Burgess. 

30 Apr. School closed on Tuesday afternoon on the occasion of the burial of 
Mr W Rogers who died on Sunday morning 25 April from Spotted Fever. 
21 May. 84 pennies brought by the scholars on Friday for our brave soldiers. 
4 Jun. 60 on books. 

2 Jul. The boys compiled a list of names of old “Dewlish Boys” now serving 
with His Majesty’s forces. 

12 Nov. The children received a postcard on Tuesday thanking them for 
tobacco and cigarettes received from them by a soldier in the trenches. 


26 May. Empire Day was celebrated by the children on Wednesday. The 
school and playground were decorated by the elder children, and after a 
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1917 


1918 


1919 


march round the village many parents and friends Look their se 
playground when addresses, songs and dances were gone thro 
National Hymn (O God our Help) and Anthem were heartily s 
cheers were given for King and Empire. Messrs Elswood an 
(managers) were present. The latter at the close thanked the t 
scholars for the entertainment. 

4 Aug. Attendance very good. On Friday at noon the children san th 
National Anthem, and were told of the beginning of the third year of ‘ie war 


als around the 
ugh. At 12 the 
ung, and lusty 
d Parsons 
eachers and 


26 Jan. No fires on Monday morning. HT Kent Esq visited the school at 10- 
30, and very kindly sent some coal from his house. Owing to the intense cold 
the children have not been able to do much pen work. ; 

20 Apr. Re-opened on 16 April with a good attendance. The children were 
present at 9 o’clock summer-time, although the men are all working here by 
the old-time. 7 : 
4 May. The School Dentist visited on Monday and Tuesday, On Wednesday 
six children went to Milborne School to have teeth extracted. : 
16 May. Several boys absent on Thursday helping to drive sheep to 
Dorchester Fair. 

5 Oct. The children are collecting the ripe chestnuts, Major J Michel having 
given them permission to go into his park for that purpose. 


II Oct, Ahalf-holiday was given on Thursday afternoon for blackberry 
picking. Altogether the children have sent to Dorchester from this school 
725\bs. 

I Nov. Mr Parsons, C Manager, visited the school on Monday morning. He 
asked me to write again asking that coal might be sent. The scholars have 
brought their pennies this week for the Blind Soldiers and Sailors to the 
amount of 13/-. 

29 Nov. The boys have each prepared a Roll of Honour of Dewlish Boys 
who served in the Great War 1914 - 1918. Each boy took his scroll home. 


17 Jan. The children brought offerings to “King’s Fund for Disabled 
Soldiers” amounting to £1-2-7d. Taught new song “Golden Vanity”. 

14 Mar. Mr HT Kent, Correspondent, visited the school on Tuesday, 11 
March. Owing to so many cases of influenza in the village he ordered the 
closing of the school. 

11 Nov. Armistice Day, On Tuesday at a few minutes to 11 the children were 
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1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


assembled in the playground and marched into the school to observe the two 


minutes’ silence. re 
19 Dec. Six school girls have collected this week £2-1-8d in aid of “The 


Comrades of the Great War” Fund. Mr Ernest Kent made up the amount to 
£0. 


16 Jan. Re-opened on Thurs 15 January, the holiday having been extendeg 
owing to an accident to myself, by fire, whilst assisting at an entertainmen 
and Xmas tree on 1 January at Melcombe Horsey. 


11 Nov. On Remembrance Day the two minutes’ silence was observed, after 
which the children sang very feelingly the hymn “O God our help in ages 


past”. ; 
18 Nov. The attendance not so good this week, several children away sick, 


There is no water in the village wells, and the only supply is from the river, 


10 Nov. Took children for a walk during nature lesson -saw Roman gate 
posts, Roman road, and pits used by the New Stone Men. We also found 
what are probably flint instruments. I am keeping them in the hope of 
starting a school museum. 


1 Mar. Mr HT Kent visited the school. I reported the grate had fallen to 
pieces and the boys had propped it up with bricks. Water also comes through 
the ceiling and drops on the floor. 

16 Mar. Fire smoked badly, was obliged to take lessons in the playground. 
20 Jul. Took children to see Prince of Wales during morning session. 

26 Sep. Mr HT Kent visited the school and checked the registers. He also 
gave permission for the school building to be used by a troop of Boy Scouts 
which we hope to form. 


28 Nov. The school photographer called. 47 children present. 
19 Dec. Miss Brett, the infant mistress, is resigning today after forty three 
years service in this school. 


5 Mar. The children were marched up to the Village Cross to witness the 
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1931 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1939 


Meet of the Foxhounds. 


29 Jul. Exhibition of needlework, handwork at 3 
invited, and every mother was present, There was 


Pm. The parents were 
. . also a 
songs and recitations, Programme of plays, 


21 Dec. A parents’ afternoon was held. The needlework, raffi 
drawing and exercise books were shown, The children as e 
visitors with songs, recitations and carols, JB Young 
best needlework and two for the best compositions. ° 
the prizes were Dorothy Rose, Joan Speller, Alfred 
Frampton. 


a work, 
ntertained the 
Esq gave two prizes for 
The children who gained 
Dennett and Peter 


No on roll 38 
3 May. School closed for two days for the Silver Jubilee 


No on roll 38 

28 Jan. The day of his late Majesty’s funeral. There being no service in the 
village until 4pm a holiday was not given. As however only 16 children came 
to the school for the whole session the registers were not marked. The two 
minutes’ silence was kept and a little talk was given. Afterwards the children 
wrote in their books about his late Majesty. 

9 May JB Young Esq called to check the registers and to say goodbye to the 
children as he and his family are leaving Dewlish House. No on roll 29. The 
families of five children have left the village. 


11 May. Three days holiday given on account of the Coronation of their 
Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 


1] Sep. The school reopened today after being closed for six weeks 
altogether, as an extra week’s closure was necessary owing to children 
evacuated from Acton being billetted in the village. Arrangements have been 
made for the nineteen children from Acton to be taught by their own teacher 
in the Village Hall. A room has been scrubbed and cleaned for them, and as 
many desks, tables and chairs as can be spared have been taken to it. Various 
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1940 


1941 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1951 


1952 


books, writing materials etc have also been loaned. A list is being kept of ay 
OOKS, 
things removed from the school to the Hall. 

orency presented the school with a wireless set, 


iss de Montm 
ame don head teacher, called to see the Acton children, 


27 Nov. Mr Walker, Lon 


6 Mar. Mr Voss inspected gas masks. 


“In the Senior department the ages range from 8-14. Every effort is being 


made to interest and help the children in this remote village.” 


21 Nov. Viscount and Lady Dillon visited the school. 


8 May. School assembled at 9-30 for a short Thanksgiving Service, and then 
departed for two days’ holiday. 


September All equipment for the school canteen has been delivered. 
16 Sep. School dinners commenced today. Dinners are delivered by lorry 


from Whitechurch. Helper Mrs Baker. 


October Owing to Army Manoeuvres the school is to be closed from 5th to 


19th. 
November Work commenced on cesspit, wash basins etc. 


8 Jan. Inspector’s Report 

“This rather isolated one-class school has 17 children on roll between the 
ages of 5 and 11. The premises are well preserved and provide a suitable 
environment for the children’s schooling. Electricity has recently been 
installed and improvements in the water supply and drainage are in hand. A 
very good mid-day meal is served from the school’s small kitchen; all but 
one of the children stay for it and the meal is well conducted in a spare 
room.” 
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1953 


1955 


1959 


1961 


1962 


3) Jan. Visit to pantomime at Weymouth - “Dick Whi " 

7 Feb. Junior children traken to Chesilboume Pettey, 

3 Jul. School closed on accasion of the Queen's visit to Dorcheste 
Ss ster. 


March Dentist came for extractions, 
Doctor came to give gas for extractions. 


11 Sep. Educational outing to Bristol Zoo 
30 Mar. Flush lavatories in use. 


15 on roll. 

July Outing to Corfe Castle and Lulworth. 

18 Dec. The school party was held today. All children went home at 3pm 
and returned at 4pm for the party. Mrs Voss, Mrs Matthews and Mrs Burgess 
helped with the serving of the tea. After tea games were played, and at 5.30 
the parents were entertained by the children singing carols by the lights on 
the Christmas tree. At approx 6pm Father Christmas (Mr Cross) entered 
appropriately attired in traditional Father Christmas costume. Each child was 
handed a present, and the party ended with refreshments and tea being 
handed round to parents and children again. Ali the children were handed 
two packets of sweets and an orange on departure. 


7 Mar. Found a sheep in the playground. 

2] Jun, Educational visit to Binghams Melcombe House by kind invitation 
of Lady Southborough. 

28 Jul. Educational visit to Tolpuddie, Bovington Tank Museum, Maiden 
Castle and Portland Lighthouse. 

13 Sep. School reopened. No on roll 9. 

27 Oct. Mrs Matthews, one of the school managers, visited the school and 
gave an interesting talk about her journey to Africa. 

24 Nov. Educational visit to Milton Abbas. Study of history of Abbey and 
village, a one time town. 


2 May. No on roll 9. Mrs R Eley in charge. 
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1963 


1963 


8 May. Record player delivered. 
16 Jul. Meeting of school managers. Mrs Matthews, Mrs Voss, Mr Cross, 


Mr Frampton, Mr Easton and Mrs Eley present. Business -the proposed 


future of the school. 


6 Feb. Heavy snowfall and drifting again cut Dewlish off from the outside 


world. School closed. 
14 Feb. Head Teacher took one and three-quarters hours to travel in a car 


the ten miles from home to school. The hill into Dewlish is very slippery as 
the ice is thawing. The school is in danger of being flooded with the 
extremely dirty water from the fields and farm. 9-30 water through the front 
door. Classroom door sand-bagged. 1pm water through into classroom. 
School closed early. Men working to divert the torrent of water flowing 
through the playground on either side of the toilets. Pump used in porch. 
28 Feb. Two children present. Instructed to keep school open. 

29 Feb. Three children present. Phone out of order. 


26 July School closed. Children transferred to Puddletown School next term. 


6 on roll. 
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Chapter 16 


pRWLISE ae ber of le li 

ut the same number of people live in Dewlish now 
sae strikingly different. Then people who had no horse oars, be their 
everywhere, and they daily covered distances that would seem he a to walk 
The bicycle was the first machine to change the pattern of life. It ae : = today, 
plaything of the rich, but in the 1890s mass Production meant that more hire a 
afford one. It was followed by the motor car. People could travel much 3 . could 
to go to work, to shop, to go to school and to do their courting. aay: 
In the second half of the 1900s the village smith 
by the shop, and now the pub. As machinery took over from horse and 
on the farms, so the need for hedgers, ditchers, 
carpenters disappeared. Cottages which had been 
amalgamated and sold to people from outside, 


Y closed, then the school, followed 
man power 
thatchers, wheelwrights and 

let to farm workers were 


The twelve council houses which were built before the Second Wo 
Greenways, as well as the old people’s bungalows (Moats Cottages) hav 
taken over by the Magna Housing Association, and are available for o 
people from outside Dewlish. There has been some new building, 
“infilling”. Some houses in Pound Lane, the 8 modern houses built in M 
in the 1980s and now 3 houses on Policeman’s Plot, between the 
Cottage. Otherwise the shape of Dewlish is much as it was 100 year 


tld War at 
€ now been 
ccuption by 
classed as 
anor Close 
Pub and Forge 
S$ ago 


A bus takes villagers ino Dorchester every weekday for work and school. A bus 
shelter was erected in memory o Michael Britton, a popular farmer and chairman of 
the Parish Council who died in 1991 aged 52. 


Now in the year 2000 Dewlish has lost the traditional meeting places such as the shop 
and pub. Apart from the Church and chapel, the Village Hall is the focus for village 
events, such as the annual Harvest Supper. The ladies decided to leave the formal 
Women’s Institute and form their own group. This is flourishing, with monthly 
meetings, an annual garden party, a Christmas dinner, and other enjoyable events. 
The Scout Group is run by Jim Burg. A Youth Group has been started at various 
times but has not flourished. The cricket club plays throughout the summer, and 
every November 5th organises a very successful firework display and bonfire, with 
refreshments to keep out the cold provided by the ladies and their helpers. There is 
now line dancing and there are art classes. Each August there is a Fun Day on the 
Village Green, with bouncy castle, a fairground organ, and games for all ages, 
together with a barbeque. There is also an annual Bingo evening before Christmas, 


ani 


ouse to win the many prizes generously donated by Villagers 


rom full h ; p 
which attracts a Baylis. Mike Claydon is the caller who makes it a fun evening 


and organised by June 
for young and old alike. 


mble sales and bazaars, coffee mornings and cream teas in ai 
of village and other good causes. Villagers use it for meetings, parties and discos. 
Gardening has become a popular pastime for decorative reasons rather than necessity 
as in the past, and twice as fund raising events we have had 12 Dewlish gardens open 
to the public along with cream teas on the Manor Farmhouse lawn. The first time 
was in aid of the Joseph Weld Hospice, and the second, last year, was for the 
Millennium Fund. The villagers of Dewlish are always very generous and supportive 
of any initiative, and this makes for a very happy spirit in the community. 


The Village Hall has ju 


s of Dewlish life. Jim is a local builder and a 
f the Parish Council, the Church Council, and 
Chairman of the Parish Council for some 


Jim and Daphne Burg are twin pillar: 
churchwarden. Daphne is treasurer 0 
the Village Hall Committee. She was 


years. 


Anthony and Caroline Boyden live at Dewlish House, while John Boyden runs the 
farming from Chebbard. Vicky (Frampton) Booth has taken over Manor Farm, with 
a new computerised dairy, from her father Peter, and her husband Andrew is now 
chairman of the Parish Council. Peter Ross has Whiteways Farm, and the Britton 
family have been running Parsonage Farm with a specialised pig unit (though it is 
likely they will be giving it up). Farmers in the year 2000 are having a hard time, 
with the BSE crisis in cattle, over-production, and new rules from the European 


Community. 


Martyn and Hazel Wainwright run their tee-shirt printing business from Parsonage 
Farmhouse, and Barry and Jeannette Frampton their caravan accessories business 
from Yardes Cottage. Frank Ross has a building business, and the Ross family take 
an active part in village affairs. Ron Chutter also has a building business. 


People from the village now travel by car to work in Dorchester, Poole and other 
places, whilst Dewlish is home to them and the retired. The young go to Primary 
School in Cheselbourne or Milborne, Middle School in Puddletown, and Senior 
School in Dorchester. 


Most homes now have a car, a telephone, television, washing machine and 


refrigerator, and many have a computer. With the new Millennium we wonder what 
changes the electronic age will bring. 
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